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fates. 
*THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


In one of Mr. De Sala’s amusing letters from 
America, published in the Daily Telegraph of 
November 4th, he states that “ The Star-spangled 
Banner” “was written by a Southern man de- 
tained as a prisoner of war in England,” and in 
Snote to this sentence it is observed that — 

“The air of ‘The Star-spangled Banner,’ which our 
@usins, with their customary impudence of assertion, 
daim as their own, is, almost note for note, that of the 
fe old English song, ‘When Vulcan forged the bolts 
@ Jove’; but the patriotic words of the modern version 
Were written, under the circumstances above stated, by a 
citizen of Maryland named Key.” 

There is an error here that should be corrected. 
Francis S. Key, the author of the words of the 
tong in question, was a well-known lawyer in the 
tity of Baltimore. In September, 1814, he went 
m board the hostile British fleet, then in the 
waters of the Chesapeake, to negotiate the release 
friend. This negotiation was successful, but 
he British, being about to make a combined at- 
tick, by sea and land, on Baltimore, detained 
Rey, lest he should carry intelligence of their pre- 

tions to his countrymen. Being a non-com- 

. t, he was not made a prisoner of war, but 
Smply detained on board one of the English ships 

a few days. He thus, with his friend, wit- 
Bewed the bombardment of Fort M‘Henry, the 
ity of Baltimore, anxiously watching his country’s 
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flag all day floating over the fort, catching occa- 
sional glimpses of it through the night, by the 
explosions of shells and rockets, and again de- 
lightedly saw it, when the morning dawned, still 
waving over its patriotic defenders. ‘The song, 
in fact, is just a description of the scene and his 
feelings on the occasion, the first two verses being 
as follows : — 
“ O! say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming ; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming! 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
—_ proof through the night that our flag was still 
there; 
O! say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 


*On the shore, dimly seen, through the mists of the 
deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host, in dead silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o’er the towering 

steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
Its full glory reflected, now shines on the stream : 

"Tis the star-spangled banner, O! long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave!” 

The air of “ The Star-spangled Banner” may 
be “ almost note for note that of ‘ When Vulcan 
forged the bolts of Jove,” but it certainly is, 
wholly and completely, that of a still finer and 
better-known old English song, ‘To Anacreon 
in Heaven,” of which the first verse runs thus : — 
“To Anacreon in Heaven, where he sat in full glee, 

A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 

That he their inspirer and patron would be; 

When this answer arrived from the jolly old Grecian : 

* Voice, fiddle, and flute, no longer be mute, 

I'll lend you my name and inspire you to boot; 

And, besides, I'll instruct you, like me, to entwine, 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine.’” 

Like most of the very popular songs, this was 
abundantly parodied. The following lines form 
the first verse of one of those, entitled — 

“ BRITANNIA, 
“To Neptune enthroned, as he governed the sea, 

From my cliff-skirted isle, I despatched a petition, 
That he its protector and patron would be; 

When this charter arrived without let or condition : 

* Navigation and trade, no more be afraid, 

The ocean is yours, I’ll lend you my aid: 

Besides I'll instruct you, like me, to entwine 

The fruits of fair commerce round liberty’s shrine. 


The French Revolution gave occasion for 
another parody of this most popular song, of which 
I also give the first verse, entitled — 

SATAN’S VISIT TO THE JACOBIN CLUB. 
“To old Satan in Hell, where he sat in full glee, 
Tue Jacobin Club lately sent a petition, 


Phat he their inspirer and patron would be; 
When this answer arrived from the Prince of Sedition : 
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* To blast branch and fruit of religion’s firm root, 
I'll lend you my aid, and to favour your suit, 

I'll meet you in Paris, and there we'll combine, 
To destroy all that’s moral, that’s just, and divine. 


There were other songs, however, not mere pa- 
rodies, written and sung to the air of “ Anacreon 
in Heaven.” An early one of those was “ Bibo,” 
mentioned by Unena (2° S. xii. 310), and “ The 
Star-spangled Banner™ was another of the same 
kind. ‘“ Bibo” commences thus : — 


“ When Bibo went down to the regions below, 

Where Lethe and Styx round eternally flow, 

He waked in the boat, and would be rowed back, 

For his soul it was thirsty, and wanted some sack ; 

But Charon replied, ‘ You were drank when you died, 

For you ne’er felt the pain that to death is allied.’ 

* Take me back,’ cried old Bibo, ‘I mind not the pain; 

For if I was drunk let me die once again.’ ” * 

“When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove,” was 
written by Thomas, “the last of the three Dib- 
dins,” and probably is very little, if at all, older 
than “The Star-spangled Banner.” I add the 
first verse, to show the difference in rhythm that 
exists between the airs of Anacreon and Vulcan :— 

“When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove 

In Etna’s roaring glow, 

Neptune petitioned he might prove 
Their use and power below; 

But finding, in the boundless deep, 

‘Their thunders did but idly sleep, 

He with them armed Britannia’s hand, 

lo guard from foes her native land.” 


“To Anacreon in Heaven” is not, by any means, 
the only English air claimed as their own, by our 
transatlantic cousins. In United States’ ships of 
war our well-known English air, “ The Landlady 
of France,” the lady, it will be recollected, who 
discovered that — 

“ Love is like the colic cured with brandy O,”— 


is, or used to be (I am speaking of some five and | 


twenty years ago), played in harbour at eight 
A.M. when the yards were crossed and colours 
hoisted, as a national air, under the rather high- 
sounding appellation of “The British Defeat.” 
I can only account for this strange travesty of a 
lively English air, by observing that a doggrel 
American sailor's song was written to it on the 
capture of H. B. M. ship “ Guerriére,” Captain 
Dacres, by the U.S. ship “ Constitution,” Captain 
Hull, of which I can just recollect one verse — 
“ When Dacres came on board to deliver up his sword, 
He was loth to part with it, it was so handy O. 
*O keep it,’ said brave Hull, 
‘And do not look so dull, 
Come below and drink a glass of Yankee brandy 0.’ ” 
The “ Beat to Quarters” in an English ship of 
war is the air to the chorus of “Come, cheer up, 
my lads,” the music of which was composed by 


* Another version commences — 
“ When Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat, 
As full of champagne as an egg’s full of meat,” &c. 


Dr. Boyce, the words written by David Garrick, as 
follows :— 
“ Hearts of oak are our ships, 

Jolly tars are our men; 

We always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady, 

To fight and to conquer 

Again and again.” 

The air rolls well out on the drum, and has a 
peculiarly animating and spirit-stirring effect on 
even the dullest souls, as is well known by those 
accustomed to hear it. This the Americans, cer- 
tainly without designing any compliment to the 
British service, have annexed also, their “‘ Beat to 
Quarters ” being simply a servile imitation of our 
own. And in a land of heroes, to use Byron's 
words, which I quote from memory — 

«“ When every week, at least, sends forth a new one, 
Till after cloying the gazettes with cant, 

At last they find that he is not the true one,” 
the old English air, “See the conquering Hero 
comes,” is in almost continual requisition ; being 
found as applicable to the elected rowdy of a 
municipal ward as to General Butler or President 
Lincoln. American officers too, both naval and 
military, march in to dinner to the well-known 
time-honoured air of “ The Roast Beef of Old 
England.” ‘The small states, into which the great 
Spanish dominions of South America are now 
divided, have, in turn, adopted the three last airs, 
probably from hearing them played on board 
United States ships of war. So I have seen 
Mexican naval officers going to their mess of gar- 
banzas and garlic, whiie their band, represented 
by one man with pandean pipe and drum, played 
the ever-memorable — 

“ Officers, officers, come in to dine 

On a piece of roast beef, and a bottle of wine, 
Plum-pudding and pie, and everything fine. 
O the roast beef of Old England! 
And O the Old English roast beef!” 


A FEW WORDS FOR GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Many will, I trust, like myself, feel exceed- 
ingly obliged to Queen’s Garpens (3™ 5. vi. 
154) for drawing that just distinction between 
stubbornness and steadfastness. Therein, I think, 
the royal nail has been hit upon the right head; 
and I have little doubt, as the world wags on- 
ward, it will be found that more and more “ Good 
Words” can, and ought to be said for George the 
Third. Here are a few such words, not without 
interest at the present time : — 

“ One of our best and most intelligent artists, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, President of the National Academy, bas 
mentioned to the writer an anecdote connected with this 
subject. He says, that on one occasion, when he entered 
Mr. West’s painting-room, long after the death of George 
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the Third, he found the artist engaged in copying a por- 
trait of that King, and as he sat at his work, and talked | 
according to his custom, ‘this picture,’ said he, ‘is 
remarkable for one circumstance: the king was sitting 
to me for it, when a messenger brought him the Declara- 
tion of American independence.’ It may be supposed 
that the question, ‘ How did he receive the news?’ was 
asked. ‘ He was agitated at first,’ said West, * then sat 
silent and thoughtful; at length, he said, “ Well, if they 
cannot be happy under my Government, I hope they 
may not change it for a worse. I wish them no ill.”’ If 
this was George the Third, we find no difficulty in re- 
conciling his attachment to Benjamin West with the 
American’s honest love of his native land.” 


Ihave had this extract by me some years, but 
it was made before I was sufficiently imbued with 
the great doctrine of Cuttleism, consequently I 
cannot name the page; but a “mem.” to the 
extract notifies it to be from W. Dunlap’s Art 
and Artists in America. The book was lent to me 
by the late Abraham J. Mason, the excellent 
engraver on wood, and himself the author of a 
small volume, entitled Poetical Essays, 1822, 
“embellished with eleven engravings on wood, 
executed by the author from designs by the late 
John Thurston.” 

If the above narrative be truly set forth, it will 
come as another proof how deserving George the 
Third was of our affection. His speech to West, 
short as it is, shows, I think, not only steadfast- 
ness, but much manliness ; such as is not likely to 
be found where stubbornness is the spring of 
action. I find still some worthy individuals, who 
entertain very frivolous notions concerning George 
the Third: notions which I have reason to see, 
are derived from their having, in early life, pe- 
rused the writings of that filthy toad, Peter 
Pindar. I call him filthy toad for more reasons 
than one. One reason I have for so doing is this: 
the late Thomas Uwins, R.A., told my father, 
that having to sketch the portrait of Wolcott, 
they were no sooner seated than he, Wolcott, 
immediately commenced contaminating the ears 
ofthe young artist with a flood of indecency. I 
can, however, well imagine—from what I myself 
know to have been the character of Mr. Uwins, 
and the repugnance he had to the least taint in 
conversation — how astonished Peter Pindar must 
have been to find himself suddenly checked, for 
Mr. Uwins was not the man, at any period of 
his life, to hide his just indignation, even had 
fifty thousand Wolcotts been before him. 

As a point in connection with this theme, I 
think the following extract, from “ Antiquity” 
Smith's Nollekens and his Times, is very well worth 
Temembering : — 


“Those who recollect the figure of Dr. Wolcott in his 
robust upright state, and the diminutive appearance of 
t. Nollekens, can readily picture to themselves their 
extreme contrast, when the former accosted the latter 
one evening at his gate in Titchfield Street, nearly in 


following manner : ‘ Why, Nollekens, you never speak 
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to me now; pray what is the reason? ’— Nollekens. 
‘Why, you have published such lies of the King, and 
had the impudence to send them to me; but Mrs. Nolle- 
kens burnt them, and I desire you'll send no more: the 
Royal family are very good to me, and are great friends 
to all artists, and I don’t like to hear anybody say any- 
thing against them.’ Upon which, the Doctor put his 
cane upon the Sculptor’s shoulder, and exclaimed, 
* Well said! little Nolly; I like the man who sticks to 
his friends; you shall make a bust of me forthat.’ ‘ I'll 
see you d—4d first,’ answered Nollekens; ‘ and I can tell 
you this besides — no man in the Royal Academy but 
Opie would have painted your picture; and you richly 
deserved the broken head you got from Gifford in Wright’s 
shop: Mr. Cook, of Bedford Square, showed me his hand- 
kerchief dipped in your blood: and so now you know my 
mind. Come in, Cerberus, come in.’ His dog then fol- 
lowed him in, and he left the Doctor at the gate, which 
he barred up for the night.” 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his magnificent letter 
to Lord Chesterfield, observes, “no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so 
little;” and by the same token, it is absurd to 
find fault with any man, be he King or Commoner, 
for not employing better talent than he can find. 
Amongst other whimsical notions, one has been 
that George the Third did not display much taste 
in employing West. The King, however, was 
wise enough to take the best he could get, and as 
he at times wanted Scripture subjects, he em- 
ployed West for that purpose: besides, West’s 
* Death on the Pale Horse,” “ King Lear in the 
Storm,” and the “ Death of General Wolfe,” as 
designs, have still to be beaten. Here are some 
remarks made upon West, by Abraham Raim- 
bach, the celebrated line-engraver, whose works 
from the paintings of Sir David Wilkie have a 
world-wide reputation : — 

“Tt is melancholy to reflect on the almost total ob- 
livion into which his works have now fallen. Surely 
there must be at some future time a revival of them, or 
we shall, as a nation, in a measure justify the libellous 
imputations of being incapable of appreciating the higher 
productions of art.” 

This extract is from the Autobiography of Abra- 
ham Raimbach, of which charming book copies 
were printed for private distribution only. In 
conclusion, George the Third was fond of music, 
and he seems to have appreciated highly Handel's 
compositions. I have an impression that Beeth- 
oven pronounced Handel to be “ the master of 
masters.” Epwin Rorrr. 

Somers Town. 


P.S. As George the Third died on the 29th of 
January, 1820, and Benjamin West on the 11th 
of March following, the words of Mr. Morse — 
“long after the death of George the Third” — 
may appear inconsistent with truth. As I con- 
sider it a matter of strict duty towards “ our 
respected chief,” and friendliness to each other, to 
do all we can to render “ N. & Q.” as perfect a 
work as possible, I have, with some little trouble, 
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ascertained that the narration of Samuel F. B. | 
Morse is to be found at page 69, vol. i. of a His- 
tory of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design 
in the United States, by William Dunlap, 2 vols. 
New York, 1834. In another part of this work 
it would appear that Mr. Morse returned to 
America in 1815, and, as the “ Regency” had 
existed for several years before that, it is easy to 
see how Mr. Morse’s mind may have become—in 
after time—somewhat dim as to the precise period 
of the poor King’s death. 


ON THE AUTHORISED VERSION, 1611, FOLIO. 


On a former occasion I noticed that I was engaged 
in preparing for publication a description of the 
great Bible, 1539, and the Cranmer Bibles, 1540 
and 1541, and the large folios of the Authorised 
Version. I am still proceeding with the work, 
and have now compared every leaf of 113 copies 
(nearly all of them imperfect.) I have done this 
to enable me to identify the several editions, the 
reprints and variations, and to prove that portions 
of these editions which read together have been 
mixed to make up copies. Of the Authorised 
Version, 1611, I have compared every leaf of 
seventy copies (nearly all imperfect), also a large 
number of subsequent editions. I formerly alluded 
to the use of the engraved title by Cornelius Boel, 
and the woodcut title. The statement in Lea 
Wilson’s Catalogue, that both these titles were in 
his copy, has led to the conclusion that the two 
titles were necessary to make the Bible perfect. | 
I requested any gentleman who had any Cran- | 
mers or the Versions of 1611 with any title, either 
1611 or 1613, to communicate with me. I was 
then favoured with some letters, but none of them 
afforded me any information to cause me to alter 
my views on the use of these titles. I now repeat 
the invitation, and shall Lc very happy to hear 
from any gentleman on the subject. 1 shall state 
in my book, from my present knowledge, that 
only one of these titles was issued in the same 
copy. I have not been able to learn thai any 
Bible exists, in an original state, with both titles. 
I know that Lea Wilson’s copy had only one—the 
engraved title—when he bought it, and that he 
inserted the woodcut title to make it perfect, as | 
he no doubt supposed. The best authorities, with 
whom I have the pleasure to be acquainted, agree 
with me in the opinion that only one title was 
issued in the book. It is a curious fact that 
some copies of the Bible of 1611 have the title of 
the next edition, that of 1613. I have compared 


every leaf of twelve copies having this title, and | 
may say that these Bibles are only the second 
issue of the 1611, and therefore consider that those 
Authorised Versions designated as 1613-11 are no 


special edition, but are the second issue, having | 
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the title of 1613 in them. The ten copies alluded 

to have some leaves of reprints in all of them, but 

they differ from each other; no two copies have 

the same reprints used in them. Francis Fry, 
Cotham, Bristol. 


“ DONKEY.” 

Is this word—now that we have had a “Donkey 
Show” in London—to be henceforth considered 
the legitimate equivalent of ass? Hitherto donkey 
has been simply a nickname, and even now we 
could not use the word in serious composition. 
What is the earliest instance of its appearance in 
print ? 

In an early volume of “ N. & Q.” (1* S. v. 78), 
a correspondent, C. W. G., observed that the 
word donkey was not found in any dictionary, and 
added that he had heard antient men say it had 
been introduced within their recollection. A 
second correspondent (1* S. v. 237) suggested an 
etymology (donkey from dun), which seems to me 
very improbable. It is quoted, however, as from 
“N. & Q.” in Worcester’s Dictivnary.* A third 
correspondent (Acug, 2° S. ix. 131) observes 
that Pegge, who died about 1800, classes the word 
among provincialisms, and writes—‘“ Donkey, an 
ass, Essex.” ‘The word does not appear in Todd's 
Johnson in 1818. In Rees’s Cyclopedia it stands 
thus—“ Donkey, in Rural Economy, a name often 
provincially applied to the ass.” This portion of 
the Cyclopedia must have been published about 
1800. But soon after that date we meet with the 


| word in Rejected Addresses (printed in 1812), and 


in a form which clearly shows it to have been at 
that time an established and familiar term: — 
«I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey.” 


Before we derive donkey from dun, we must be 
quite sure that the latter word was really applied 
to the ass. What reason is there for asserting 
this? The quotation from Chaucer, “ Dun is in 
the mire,” does not prove it. This phrase had 
already in Chaucer's time become proverbial, and 
the host uses it in the sense of—We are stuck 
fast; “in a fix,” as a Yankee would say; and to 


| enliven the company he proposes that one of them 


should tell a tale. The Manciple’s Prologue be- 


| gins thus: — 


“ Wete ye not wher stondith a litel town, 
Which that ycleped is Bob up and down, 
Under the Blee in Canterbury way? 

Ther gan our Hoste to jape and to play, 
And sayde—Sires, what? Dun is in the mire ; 
Is there no man for praiere ne for hire 

That wol awaken our felaw behind? 

A thefe him might full lightly rob and bind; 
See how he nappeth, see, for cockesbones, 

As he wold fallen from his hors atones.” 


* The definition given by the two American lexico- 
graphers, Webster and Worcester, is curious—* An ass or 
mude for the saddle.” 
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In Nares’s Glossary (voce “ Dun”) there is an 
explanation: to the effect, that to “draw Dun out 
of the mire” was a rustic game, in which a log of 
wood was supposed to represent a diin horse. Gif- 
ford so mentions it in a note to Ben Jonson. The 
expression is also used by Shakspeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shirley, and Butler (Hudibras). 
Nares does not allude to the word dun as being 
ever applied to the ass, nor do any of the authors 
he quotes from. I need not transcribe Nares’s 
references, as his Glossary is so common a work. 

J. Drxon. 


Note 1x Season. — If you insert the following 
extract in “N. & Q.” published on Saturday next 
(November 26, 1864), it will be exactly one 
hundred and thirty-seven years since the “ Grand 
Master,” Dr. John Byrom, made the note, which 
is to be found in his temains, printed by the Che- 
tham Society : — 

“Sunday, November 26th, 1727, Mr. Folkes, White, 
Glover, and I walked home, and were much diverted with 
the bellman’s verses : — 

“If that we do believe a future state, 

Let us repent before it is too late ; 
Although we now may be in health and strength, 
The life of man is but a span’s length; 
Let’s make our calling and election sure. 
Past one o'clock!” 
Epwin Rorre. 

Somers Town. 

Demostunnes, Brouguam, Berryer. — 
Lord Brougham, at the Berryer banquet, when 
describing M. Berryer’s power in putting down 
all who defended oppression, applied to him the 
lines from “The Task,” in which Cowper says of 
Demosthenes — 

“No sycophant or slave, that dared oppose 

Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 
And every venal stickler for the yoke 
Felt himself crush’d at the first word he spoke.” 

As et reporters, one and all, seem to have 
Missed t. is ha ; pearwe if 
ppy quotation, pray preserve it in 


av. 6 


An Intricate Consaneuiniry.—According to 
aFrench newspaper, the name of which I do not 
recollect at present, a rich farmer, rather advanced 
in years, residing in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Lille, and reduced to widowhood, fell in 
love with a young girl eighteen years of age, and 
married her. After the lapse of six months, his 
son, by his first wife, became also enamoured of 
the young and handsome widow, mother of his 
father’s young bride, then thirty-six years old, 
and married her last May. Consequently we 


have a father, son-in-law of his son, and a wife, 
becoming not only daughter-in-law of the son of 
her husband, but mother-in-law of her mother ; 
who, in her turn, becomes daughter-in-law of her 
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daughter, while her husband is father-in-law of his 
mother-in-law, and father-in-law of his father. 
Ruopocanakis. 


Earty Atmayacx.—In “N. & Q.” 
(24 S. vii. 88) it is noted that the earliest Eng- 
lish almanacks were printed in Holland, and have 
occasionally been preserved by being pasted in the 
covers of old books. Seeking verification thereof, 
at p. 114 mention is made of a “ fragment” in the 
Lambeth ‘Library by Jasper Laet de Borchleon, 
A.D. 1500. Query: Is this date correct, or has a 
portion been torn off? The following may, how- 
ever, interest collectors of these curious relics : — 
A few months since I purchased — 

“An Almanack and Prognostication for the Yeare of 
our Lord m.p. and xiv. by M. Alphonsus Laet, brother 
of M. Jasper Laet, Doctor in Physycke and Astronomy.— 
Imprinted at London by Richard Jugge, dwelling at the 
north doore of Paul’s.” 


It is on a single folio sheet, red and black; the 
letter-press 14X10}, and contains the usual in- 
formation given on such sheets at the present 
time; with the ‘peculiarity that on the Sundays 
reference is given to the Gospel of the day — 
“ The Chosen dayes to let blood or to take re- 
cieptes or such necessary thinges, with these signes 
following — Good to let blood +, metely to let 
blood +.—Good to take medicine— meetely to 
take medicine — Good to bathe — Good to sowe 
or plante.” There is also a representation of the 
“ Eclypse of the Moon xxii daye of Apryle in the 
xii degree of Scorpius,” and stating the beginning 
and ending, with another woodcut of the in- 
fluence of the planets on the human body. 

Johnson's Typographia notes the first dated 
book of Jugge’s (who was an eminent Bible 
printer), as 1548, so this is one year earlier. With 
the exception of being wormed, it is beautifully 
perfect, having been preserved in a volume of 
Erasmus's Paraphraze, 1548, and is probably one 
of, if not the very first sheet almanack printed in 
England. James Dix. 

Wellington Park, Redland, Bristol. 


Frannet Surrts.—The following extract from 
a periodical of 1823, showing when the use of 
flannel as a dress next the skin commenced, is 
worth preserving in “ N.& Q.:"— 

« Flannel was first used in Boston, as a dress next the 
skin, by Lord Percy’s regiment, which was encamped on 
the common, October, 1774. There was hardly flannel 
enough then in the whole town for that one regiment. Some 
time after Lord Percy had begun with flannel shirting, 
Sir Benjamin Thompson (Count Rumford) published a 
pamphlet in America, assuming to have discovered the 
utility of this practice. He might, ‘perhaps, have sug- 
gested the use of it to Lord Perey. Flannel has not been 
in general use until within some thirty years.” 


This was in 1823, so that it commenced about 
1790. 
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Queries. 


W. Avexanper.—In 1847 was published, a 
(posthumous ?) volume of poetry containing 
Christian Dramas, &c., &c., by W. Alexander, 
of “the University of Pennsylvania.” I would 
be obliged to any of your American readers 
who would give me any information regarding 
the author, and the titles of his Christian Dramas. 
I only know the book from the notice of it in 
Alibone’s Dictionary of English and American 
Authors. R. 


Baruam’s Lines on Dean Inetanp.— Where 
can I find a copy of these satirical verses, which, 
I believe, commenced as follows ?— 

“Oh! Peter, if thou be’st the Peter, 
And for the office none were meeter,” &c. 


B. L. 


Bertram.—In Warburton’s Treatise 
on the History of Guernsey, I find it stated, that 
in the year 1448 William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, having at that time the wardship of Anne, 
Countess of Warwick, placed in her right William 
Bertram, Esq., in the government of the Isles of 
Guernsey — Jersey. Any information respect- 
ing William Bertram will oblige. P. S.C. 


“Brus Boox.”— A term now commonly ap- 
plied to the Parliamentary Reports, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being stitched up in blue 
covers. But what does it mean in the following 
passage ? — 

“Dr. Ames’s death has put them in hope that they 
shall not be troubled so much with blue books as hereto- 
fore.” —Calendar of State Papers, Nov. 7-17, 1633, p. 279. 

W. P. 


Marécuar p’Asretp. — Where can I obtain 
correct information respecting the descendants of 
the celebrated Maréchal d’Asfeld, who died in 
1743, and of his brother, Baron Benoit d’As- 
feld? The Annuaire de la Noblesse states the 
family to be extinct; while the Armorial Général 
of Rietstap publishes to the contrary. The 
Maréchal was the friend of Berwick, and suc- 
ceeded him in command at 

. 


Fenwick Querres. — Where can I find a fuller 
Se account of the Fenwicks of Northum- 

rland than is given by Burke in his Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies, or by Wallis in his History 
of Northumberland? According to Burke's Der- 
mant and Extinct Baronetcies, Alan (Alexander) 
Fenwick was the second son of Sir John Fenwick, 
Bart. (1579-1658), of Northumberland, by his 
second wife, Grace Lorrain. Wanted any parti- 


culars concerning him or his descendants. 
Is Fenwick ever pronounced as if written 
Pheenix at the present day? ‘The canting crest of 
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the Northumberland family of that name, a phenix 
would seem to show that such was the early pro- 
nunciation of the name, P.W.S. 


Grorce Fox.—There was printed in Liverpool, 
in 1836, a pamphlet by Elisha Bates, entitled Ay 
Appeal to the Society of Friends, in the composi- 
tion of which the author had access to MSS. then 
“in possession of a Friend, into whose hands ” they 
came “ by descent from one of Judge Fell’s daugh. 
ters.” There was much original matter in them 
which had not then, and, as far as I can discover, 
has not since been published, but without which, 
it is plain, from the few extracts given by Mr, 
Bates, 2 j.:t character of Fox cannot be drawn, 

“ An enormous mass,” says the writer of the pamphlet, 
p- 28, “remains behind; and I shall be truly glad that 
it may not be found needful to bring it forward; but | 
fear the present state of things will not warrant the sup- 
pression.” 

The Appeal had a bearing upon some contro- 
versy then going on, but as this, and all feeling 
engendered by it, have long since died away, [ 
venture to ask whether the manuscript papers 
have ever been published; and if not, are they 
now accessible ? Sr. T. 


Haut Inscairrion. — On the oak ceiling of a 
hall in some part of England, I once noticed the 
following sentence in quaint old English letters— 
“ Merry is the hall when beards wag all.” Where 
was it? P. W. S. 

Date or Lorp Lovar’s Birtu. — Mr. John 
Hill Burton, in his Life of Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat, says he was born about the year 1676, and 
adds this note : — 

“There are discrepancies in the authorities, but his 
own statement at this trial, and the inscription on his 
coffin, are relied on as the best.” 

The inscription on his coffin is given (pp. 265, 
266), as follows : 

“Simon Dominus Fraser de Lovat, decollat April 9, 
1747, xtat. sux 80.” 

If he were in his eightieth year on 9 April, 
1747, he could not have been born after the year 
1668. S. Y. B. 


Mastmaker.—I met the other day with “mast- 
maker,” not any one connected with our “wooden 
walls.” What was the trade ? D. 


Mum. — 

“T do not question but that we might make good strong 
sound Beer, Ale, and Mum that would keep well to Bar- 
badoes. . . . . . Great quantities of Beer, Ale, and 
Mum is sent yearly from London, and other places to 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, and other Islands in America, where 
it sells to good advantage.”—Good Order Established mm 
Pennsilvania and New Jersey, by Thomas Budd, 1659. 


Was this mum made in England; if so, was it 
similar to the present Brunswick mum ? and is aby 
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My.—I shall feel obliged to any one who will 
jnform me when this pronoun came to be pro- 
nounced, in ordinary conversation, so as to rhyme 
with lie, fy. It was most certainly in the present 
century ; for Walker, whose Dictionary appeared 
in the last decade of the last, knew nothing what- 
ever about it; and of course it was equally un- 
known to Garrick and Kemble, to Pitt, Fox, and 
Wyndham. Yet the late Mr. Thackeray made the 
pronunciation of these great actors and speakers 
one of his topics of ridicule of the unhappy Irish. 
All I will say is, that by using this new-fangled 
mode in reading Shakespeare—and, indeed, I may 
add, all the poets anterior to the present century— | 
we frequently destroy the rhythm which requires 
my to be pronounced very short, the vowel being 
nearly elided. The same is the case with thy — 
at least in comic scenes—of which the Quakers 
aid the peasantry have retained the original pro- 
nunciation. Tuos. 


Lire or Newcomen.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if any life of Newcomen, the inventor 
of the steam-engine called by his name, has been 
published ; and if so, what is its title? Or are 
they aware whether any descendants of the family 
survive, and where they are to be found ? 

Fire 


Coroner Rarxsnoroven.— Information is re- 
quested concerning Col. Thomas Rainsborough 
(or rightly Rainborowe), who was killed by Cava- 
liers at Doncaster, October 1649. 

Ishould be especially glad to have my atten- 
tion directed to any letter of his, either in public 
or private custody. 

f any portrait of Rainsborough yet exists, it 
may possibly be identified by the arms,—Chequy 
or and azure; in the fess point a Saracen’s head 
couped proper. Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tae Rinc axp tur Turkey Cock. — Wanted 
a copy of this poem, which, under the title of 
“The Conjuror; or, the Ring and the Turkey,” 
was printed as a child’s book some fifty years 
since. T. R. 


Rorat Arms.—In which quartering must the 
Royal Arms be placed when borne by right of 
descent ? W. H. M. 


What Christian sects have 
practised silent worship besides the Pietists of 


Germany and Switzerland, and the Quakers ? 
Sr. T 


Suztton Ansey.—In the picture gallery of | 
Shelton Abbey, near Arklow, is a painting of the | 
Seven-eyed Shepherd whom Orpheus was beguil- 
ing with his music whilst his come were stolen, 
Who was the painter, and where is the legend to 
be found ? G. A. B. 


Queries with Answers, 


Anprew Yarranrton is cited in a MS. of 1685 
as the author of England's Improvements by Sea 
and Land. I desire some biographical account of 
him, and a list of his works. 6. x 

[Andrew Yarranton, a native of Astley, co. Worces- 
ter, was born in the year 1616, and in his sixteenth year 
was put apprentice to a Worcester linendraper. During 
the civil wars he joined the army of the parliament, and 
held the rank of captain. On quitting the army he car- 
ried on the manufacture of iron at Astley. In 1660, he 
was imprisoned for conspiring against the king’s autho- 
rity; and after a confinement of two years succeeded in 
making his escape. A few years later he published in 
London a 4to tract, entitled A full Discovery of the First 
Presbyterian Sham Plot. Yarranton was no sooner at 
liberty than he was again occupied with his plans of im- 
proved inland navigation and agriculture. To perfect 
himself in various branches of manufacture he made a 
tour in Saxony, Holland, and Germany. In 1677, he 
published the first part of his England's Improvement by 
Sea and Land — a remarkable book, full of sagacious in- 
sight as respected the future commercial and manufac- 
turing greatness of England. The second part appeared 
in 1681. In this year he proceeded to Dunkirk for the 
purpose of making a personal survey of that port; and on 
his return he published a map of the town, harbour, and 
castle on the sea, with accompanying letter-press. When 
and where his death occurred has not been discovered. In 
Dove’s Elements of Political Science, 8vo, 1854, pp. 402-470, 
is a long account of the labours of Andrew Yarranton, 
which has been republished separately in a 12mo volume. 
But the best biographical sketch of this remarkable man 
will be found in Smiles’s Industrial Biography, 8vo, 1863, 
pp. 60-76.) 


Hymn To THe Vernacie.—Where can I find a 
medieval hymn to the Vernacle, commencing — 
* Salve sancta facies 
Nostri redemptoris,” 
and ending — 
“Ut nobis non noceat 
Hostile gravamen, 
Sed fruamur requie 
Dicamus omnes Amen”? 
Is the author known ? W. H. James WeALE. 
Bruges. 
[This Hymn is printed in the Acta Sanctorum, Feb. 
vol. i. p. 452; and two versions of it in Daniel’s The- 
saurus Hymnologicus, i. 341; ii. 232, Halis, 1841-46, 8vo. 


' The author is unknown. ] 


“ Goprrey or Burrorens.” — I have a copy of 
this book which, unfortunately, wants the title- 
page. It is a thick small 8vo volume of 659 pages. 
An address to the reader by Sir Roger L’Estrange 
serves to show the approximate date of publica- 
tion, but I infer from the remarks, as well as from a 
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prefixed poem “occasioned by the present edition” 
by Robert Gould, that the translation was made 
at an earlier period. I shall be glad of informa- 
tion of the work in question, as well as of any 
other translation of the poem; and if any of your 
readers can give me a copy of the title-page it 
will much oblige Cuaries 
75, Victoria Street, S.W. 


[ The following is a copy of the title-page of our corre- 


spondent’s imperfect volume: “ Godfrey of Bulloigne: or | 


the Recovery of Jerusalem. 
Verse by Edward Fairfax, Gent. Together with the Life 
of the said Godfrey. Licensed to be reprinted, Sept. 18, 
1686, Ro. L’Estrange. Dublin: Printed by and for A, 
Rhames, opposite the Pide-Horse in Capel-street, 1726.” 
The earlier editions of Fairefax’s translation were pub- 
lished in 1600, 1624, sm. folio, and 1687, 8vo. It was re- 
printed again in 1749; by Charles Knight in 1817; by 
S. W. Singer, in 2 vols. 12mo, 1817; and again by Charles 
Knight, 2 vols. 12mo, 1844. Six years previous to the 
publication of Fairefax’s version, the first five cantos of 
the Jerusalem Delivered were printed in London in Italian, 
together with an English version in octave stanzas, by R. 
C. Esq., who has been supposed to be Richard Carew, 
author of the Survey of Cornwall. For other English 
translations see Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual, art. “ Tasso.” 
Consult also the Retrospective Review, iii, 32-50; and the 
Quarterly Review, xxxiv. 1-19.) 


History, etc., or Suettanp. — I should feel 
obliged to any of your correspondents who would 
inform me what are the best works to consult on 
the topography, history, antiquities, &c., of Shet- 
land and Orkney. G. T 

[We subjoin a list of the works relating to these is- 
lands:—1. Description of the Island of Shetland, 8vo, 
1753. 2. Samuel Hibbert’s Description of the Shetland 
Islands, comprising an Account of their Geology, Scenery, 
Antiquities, and Superstitions, 4to, 1822. 3. Sheriff's 
General View of the Agriculture of Shetland. 
rine Sinclair’s Shetland and the Shetlanders, Svo, 1840, 
1856. 5. James Wallace’s Description of the Isles of 
Orkney, 12mo, 1693, and 8vo, 1700. 6. George Eunson’s 
Ancient and Present State of Orkney, 12mo, 1788. 7. 
Dr. John Barry’s History of the Orkney Islands. Second 
edition, with additions, by the Rev. James Headrick, 4to, 
1808. 8. Peterkin’s Notes on Orkney and Zetland, 2 
vols, 8vo, 1822. 9. Sheriff’s Agricultural Report of the 
Orkneys. ] 


Lutrensis.— What does this word mean in 
Latin of the sixteenth century? Could it be a 


Done into English Heroical | 


4, Catha- | 


referred; but our correspondent has not favoured us by 
stating where or in what connection he fell in with the 
word, and we forbear to speculate. } 


Dr. Crarxe information 
respecting this composer of songs and anthems, 
Professor of Music I believe at Cambridge at the 
commencement of the present century. T shall be 
thankful for direction to any original sources of 
information. Juxta Turrm. 

[The best account of John Clarke, afterwards John 
Clarke Whitfeld, Mus. Doc., who died at Holmer, near 
Hereford, on Feb. 23, 1836, will be found in the Annual 
Biography and Obituary, xxi. 129-135. Consult also the 
Gent.’s Mag. for April, 1836, p. 438.) 


Sm Tuomas Mors.— Domestic Life of Sir 
Thomas More, by Margaret Roper. Is there any 
doubt whetlic: the book was actually written by 
her ? WwW. Wz 

[The work entitled The Househoid of Sir Thos. More. 
Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseie 
inceptus, post 8vo [1851], is by Miss Anne Manning, and 
may be placed on the same shelf with The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mistress Milton, and other spurious lite- 
rary relics. On the title-page of the fourth edition, 1860, 
it is stated to be “ By the Author of Mary Powell.”] 

Qvoration.—Who is the author of — 

“ Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid”? 
We 
(Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. iv. 1126.] 


Replies. 


POSTERITY OF HAROLD IL, KING OF ENG- 
LAND. 
(3 S. v. 135, 217, 246 ; vi. 318.) 

The relic exhibited at Mechlin was the tunic 
of St. Bridget of Ireland, which is enclosed in a 
reliquary in the form of a mantle made of a pre- 
cious stuff, probably of Persian origin ; the ground 
is gold, the design consists of rose leaves, with 
eight-foiled flowers, small. This mantle reliquary 
is certainly anterior to 1347, for it is mentioned 
in the inventory of church-plate, &c., intrusted 
by the Chapter of St. Donatian of Bruges to 


| Giles de Gandavo, rector and sacristan of that 


| church, on August 8, 1347, in these terms : 


contraction of Lufetiensis (Parisiorum), and thus | 


Ss 


mean Parisian ? 

[ Lutry, Lutri, or Lutre, is a small place in Switzerland, 
canton Vaud, Lutrensis would be the proper form to ex- 
press in Latin “an inhabitant of Lutre,” as Atheniensis 
an Athenian, &c. There are other names of places be- 
sides the Swiss “Lutre,” to which Lutrensis might be 


| old diocese of Tournay, we read: 


| 


“Ttem, 
mantellum Beate Brigide.” No mention occurs 
of any repairs or of any fresh reliquary having 
been substituted for the original either in the Acta 
Capitularia, or in the churchwardens’ accounts. 
In the Ninth Lesson at Matins, on the Feast of 
St. Bridget, in the proper of the office of the 
Ejus tunica, 
ex antiqua traditione, in cathedrali Brugenst ec- 
clesia servatur.” 
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Istrongly suspect that this mantle was one of 
many precious objects bequeathed to the Chapter of 
St. Donatian by Gunilda, daughter, not'of Harold, 
but of Godwin, earl of Essex. This princess died 
at Bruges on August 24, 1087, and was buried in 
the cloister of St. Donatian on the north side. 
The 24th being the Feast of St. Bartholomew, her 
anniversary could not, according to the Catholic 
ritual, be celebrated on that day, and was accord- 
ingly kept on the 2Ist. Hence we find in the 
Calendar of Services celebrated in the church of 
St. Donatian (manuscript copied from an older 
one before the year 1417), under the date of 
August 24: — 

“lac die migrauit ad Dominum prescripta domina 
Guunildis, cuius anniuersarium fieri non potest, impe- 
diente duplici festo Sancti Bartholomei.” 

In the oldest accounts of the churchwardens of 
St. Donatian, thirteenth century, we find each 
year posted —“ Item, pro anniuersario domine 
Gunildis regine, iij lb.” In the Acta Capitularia 
I find the following resolution entered on October 
18, 1389 : — 

“Anno Domini millesimo ecc™? Ixxxix°® in crastino 
solemnitatis beatissimi patroni huius ecclesie Sancti Do- 
naciani, videlicet in capitulio generali ordinatum fuit, 
matura prehabita deliberacione, quod in antea fiet et in 
perpetuum anniuersarium recolende memorie domine 
Guunildis imperatricis Romane, filie regis Anglie, scilicet 
vicesimaprima die mensis Augusti, et cantabuntur missa, 
vigilie, et pulsabuntur campane prout fieri consueuit in 
hac ecclesia pro defunctis prepositis, et quod commen- 
daciones cantabuntur ante eius tumulum in claustro et 
fiet ibidem stacio processionalis; et erit pitancia trium 
librarum parisiensium quam soluet fabrica, de quibus qui- 
dem iij Ib. partificabuntur more pitanciarum, xx s. ad 
vigilias, xx s. ad commendaciones, et xx s, ad missam de 
requiem, et clockmannus habebit pro labore pulsacionum 
X58, par. quos eciam soluet fabrica antedicta. Hec autem 
ordinacio facta fuit ex eo quod ecclesia ista tanta indiguit 
reparacione et specialiter in tecto et vauta et voya chori, 
quod nullo modo se potuit juuare nisi certa jocalia vende- 
rentar dudum per dictam dominam Guunildem isti eccle- 
sie pie data, cuius anima requiescat in pace.—Amen.” 

Here Gunilda is mentioned for the first time 
with title of Empress, which was substituted for 
that of Queen in the churchwardens’ accounts of 
the year 1442, and ever since. Thus, the daughter 
of Earl Godwin was confounded with Cunihildis, 
daughter of Canute the Great, King of England, 
and wife of the Emperor Henry III. When the 
church of St. Donatian was restored after its sack 
by the iconoclasts, the chapter set up a number of 
new inscriptions in memory of its benefactors. 
This it is which was copied by Dineley, and is re- 
produced in your columns (p. 316); like all its 
contemporaries which I have verified, it is false 
from beginning to end. On March 31, 1786, 
ome workmen who were employed in widening 
the northern doorway, found in the wall imme- 
diately behind this sixteenth century inscription 
4 niche hollowed out in the thickness of the wall. 
The bishop, Mgr. Brenat, whose palace abutted 


on the cathedral, was informed thereof, and came 

immediately with some other ecclesiastics to exa- 

mine it. The opening was enlarged in their pre- 

sence, and proved to be a sepulchre hollowed out 

in the thickness of the wall about three feet above 

the level of the pavement. In it were found the 

bones of a human body, beneath the skull of 

which was a sheet of lead, measuring 93 by 8} 

inches, and bearing the following inscription : — 

Da eo noster Credo in dm patré 

& A cetera que in simbolo aptor} sunt scripta: 

Gunildis nobilissimis orta parentibus genere angla pa 

tre goduuino comite sub cuius dominio maxima pars 

militabat anglie, matre githa illustri psapia daco} oriunda 

hec di uoueret adhuc puella uirginalé castitaté deside- 
rans 

spilale coniugiii spreuit connubia nonnullor® nobiliti prin- 
cipal 

heeq dum jam ad nubilem etaté pueniss et anglia deuicta 

a uuillelmo normanorum comite et ab eodem interfecta 

fratre suo rege anglorit haroldo relicta patria apud 

scm andomari aliquot annos exulans in flandria xpi 

qué pie amabat in pectore scé semp colebat in ope 

circa sibi famulantes hilaris et modesta erga extra 

suos beneuola et justa pauperib; larga suo cor 

pore admodum parca; Quid dic& adeo ut 

omnibus illecebris se abstinendo p multos annos 

ante sui diem obitus non uesceretur carnibus neq 

quicq qit sibi dulce uisum est gustando sed uix ne 

cessaria uite capiendo cilicio induta ut nec etia q’b3da 
pateret fami 

liarib. confletando ci uiciis uicit in uirtutibus. De hinc 

transiens bruggas et ibi transuolutis q’b3da annis et idé 

pertransiens dacia huc reusa uirgo transmigrauit 

in dno Anno incarnationis dii non kal septb 
luna XXII. 


The bishop had the bones and inscription en- 
closed in a small coffer of wood, and having sealed 
it with his signet, had the sepulchre closed up 
again. During the French Revolution, the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Donatian was sold by the 
government, and demolished by its purchasers in 
1804. Two of the soldiers employed in the work 
of demolition discovered the coffer, and offered 
it for sale to a furniture broker named Albert 
Rietaghe, who told them that he did not care to 
buy it. This was on February 26, 1804. The 
soldiers then broke the coffer to pieces, and threw 
its contents away, with the exception of the sheet 
of lead, and one small bone. Rietaghe told a 
painter of the name of Peter le Doulx, a collector 
of antiquities, of this discovery. He bought them 
of the soldiers on the morrow for three francs. 
From his hands they passed into the possession of 
M. van Huerne of Schiervelde, who gave them to 
the Cathedral of St. Sauveur, together with a 
MS. written by a M. Caytan, one of the canons of 
St. Donatus, which contains: first, a fac-simile of 
the inscription ; secondly, a copy in Latin without 
abbreviations; thirdly, a Flemish; fourthly, a 
French translation; fifthly, a copy of the procés- 
verbal of April 9, 1786, signed by the bishop and 
other ecclesiastics; sixthly, declaration of Albert 
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Rietage, furniture dealer, 1806; seventhly, de- | the funds and materials raised and purchased for 
claration of Peter le Doulx, painter, 1806; and, | the restoration of the church seized and disposed 
eighthly, a brief history of the Anglo-Saxons. of; part being appropriated to the pay of the 
M. G. F. Beltz, in a letter addressed on April | army and 400/. per annum to Cornelius Burges, 
3, 1833, to the Society of Antiquaries (Archeolo- | one of the Assembly of Divines (who afterwards 
gia, xxv. 398), proved very clearly that the wife | styled himself Minister of London) to preach 4 
of Henry III. died on July 18, 1038, and that weekly lecture in part of the choir. In other 
she was buried at Lutburg in Germany. He | parts of the church saw-pits were digged for the 
however could not explain how it was that sawing out of the scaffolding timber, even in places 
Gunilda’s anniversary was kept on the 21st, and where the bishops and other persons of distine. 
supposed that she died on that day, and was tion had been interred ; and afterwards the body 
buried on the 24th. Another writer, who pub- | of the church was converted into a horse guard 
lished in the Messager des Sciences et des Arts, | for troops to quarter in. (Vide Stow's Survey by 
tom. i. p. 425, an article inspired by M. Beltz’s | Strype, vol. i. p. 647, fol. 1754.) 
letter, which he avoids quoting, says : — Strype gives a very copious and interesting ac. 
“ La variation de trois jours a pu aisément se faire dans | count of the establishment and carrying out of the 
des tems auxquels on n’était pas bien fort dans le com- | Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl 
put ecclésiastique, et oi on n’avait pas d’almanachs.” both at home and abroad, as established in 1698, 
It does not appear to have entered M. Delepierre’s | and also that for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
head that he was himeelf in error. Foreign Parts in 1701, as well as various other 
Gunilda bequeathed to the Chapter of St. Do- | Societies, but the Sons of the Clergy is not alluded 
natian (Pontanus, Rerum Danicarum Historia, | which seems a strange omission. 
Amsterdam, 1631, p. 158) a-Latin psalter, with an I had always considered it as an acknowledged 
Anglo-Saxon commentary, several other manu- fact that the + ~ throughout the kingdom 
seripts, and a number of jewels and other precious | W¢Te held by the Independents during the Pro- 
ornaments, of which there existed an ancient in- | tectorate, and of course in the metropolis this rule 
ventory, and also a copy of the same with notes | would be most strictly observed. How then could 
from ancient documents made by a canon named | the Rev. Geo. Hall have been minister of St 
Antony Schoonhove, who died in 1557. I have Botolph, Aldersgate, and have preached in St. 
spent many weary hours on different occasions Paul's, if he was a clergyman of the Church of 
hunting for these precious documents, but, alas! in England? _ : 
vain. The inventory of 1347, doubtless, men- In referring to a very carefully-compiled and 
tioned all these things, but I have only succeeded | C¥rious little work, Clapham and its Environs 
in finding the first folio of this inventory, pub- published without a name in 1827, but in reality 
lished by me in the Beffroi, vol. i. p. 323, Barthes written by G. H. Wollaston, Esq., brother of the 
and Lowell, London, 1863. If at any time I late Dr. Wollaston, some remarkable extracts are 
should succeed in discovering it, your readers | given from the old parish records. The incum- 
shall hear of it. At all events I think the ques- bent, appointed on May 27, 1642, is mentioned by 
tion of the identity of the Gunilda buried at | the name of John Archer, probably a mistake for 
Bruges is finally set at rest. | Arthur, mentioned by Calamy in his Nonconfor- 
W. H. James | Memorial. He lived and died moderate 
| Nonconformist, and was appointed by Cromwell 
of the to the for 
placing insufficient ministers. A parish entry 
SONS OF THE CLERGY. 1655 alludes to the “ parish chest os having been 
(3" S. vi. 349.) at Mr. Arthur's house, which adds to the probabi- 
The reply to my query respecting the Sons of | lity of that being hisname. = 
the Clergy is suggestive of further inquiry. I During the period of his ministry in 1649, 
turning to Stow’s * account of St. Paul's Cathedral, | 8¥bscription was made by the inhabitants of Clap 
the state of the building during the Protectorate | ham for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
seems to have been such as to make it a question | England among the Indians, the sum of eighty-six 
whether a sermon could at that time have been | Pounds having been collected. Did any society 
reached there by a clergyman of the Church of | for this object originate from the Independents 
Sastent- ty the extensive repairs which had but afterwards, half a century later, obtain “« 
been commenced in 1632 were put a stop to in **etion and support of William IIL. ? : 
1642; the whole episcopal establishment was abo- I should be obliged by any informat.on yelaine 
lished in 1643; the famous Paul’s Cross pulled ‘© the state of (any of) the English parishes and 
down in 1644; the houses and revenues, with all ‘heir ministers from 1642 to 1660. z. 0. 
- [The Sermon was certainly @clivered at St. Paul's, and 


| as we stated, is in print. It is entitled “God's Appear 


? Strype’s account.—Ep.] 
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ing for the Tribe of Levi: improved in a Sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s, Nov. 8 [1655] to the Sons of Ministers then 
solemnly assembled. By George Hall, Minister at St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate. Lond. 4to, 1655.” It appears from 
the prefatory notice “To the Reader,” that some of his 
auditory felt a little uncomfortable during the delivery 
ofthe Sermon. “The report,” says Mr. Hall, “is come 
tome of one (an unknown hearer) who hardly refrained 
himself in the congregation, from clamouring against me 
as a preacher of false doctrine. Serpents will bite the 
heels. I am in this somewhat concerned to submit to 
common censure what was delivered; let the false doc- 
trine be pointed at, I desire no mercy, and shall justify 
every syllable.” Again, “ As for those who face us, and 
with the mustered forces of their pretended gifts do in- 
yade our pulpits, and pull away the cushion from us, we 
stand and admire not them, but the infinite patience of 
God, who plucketh not his right hand out of his bosom 
to consume such uncommissioned undertakers. He judge 
between them and us (whom he hath been pleased to 
separate and call near unto himself) whether their taking 
our censers and holding forth be upon any warrant or no. 
T am sure it will be hard for them to plead what we 
can.” 

From the biographical notice of this divine, as given by 
Walker, in his Sufferings of the Clergy, Part 11. p. 26, we 
learn that “On Dec, 23, 1639, George Hall was collated 
to a prebend in Exeter Cathedral; on Oct. 8, 1641, in- 
stalled Archdeacon of Cornwall ; and on Sept. 23, 1643, was 
elected into Dr, Wilson’s canonry. After his sequestra- 
tion he would have kept a small school for his subsist- 
ence, but could not be permitted to doit; though towards 
the end of the usurpation he was allowed to preach, first 
at St. Bartholomew’s Exchange, and afterwards at St. 
Botoiph’s, Aldersgate.” Consult also Wood's Athene 
(Bliss), iii, 812.—En. ] 


“OCCASIONAL SERMONS,” AND THE REV. 
JOHN LAWSON, B.D. 


vi. 310.) 


There appears to me to be some mistake re- 
specting the Rev. John Lawson, B.D. In the 
twelfth volume (pp. 147—153) of the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, I gave a short “ Memoir of the Rev. Jobn 
Lawson,” from which the following is extracted. 
My information was obtained from the College 
Registers : — 


“ Mr. Lawson was the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Lawson, Vicar of Kirkby, in the county of Lincoln. He 
was educated at the Boston Grammar School, under the 
care of Mr. Robinson, and was admitted a Sizar at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, on the 5th December, 174i. 
He obtained his B.A. degree in 1745; and was elected a 
Fellow of his College, December 3, 1747. In 1749, he 
proceeded in due course to the M.A. degree; and was ad- 
mitted B.D. in 1756. His name appears as College ‘Tutor 
till the beginning of 1760, and he also held various Col- 


during 1765, and was very favourably received 
by the theological critics of the day. He also 
| published The Two Books of Apollonius on Tan- 
gencies, Cambridge, 1764; second edition, 1771, 
| with Fermat's Treatise on Spherical Tangencies 
as an Appendix; the Zwo Books of Apollonius on 
| Determinate Section, Cambridge, 1772; a Disser- 
| tation on the Geometrical Analysis of the Ancients, 
| Canterbury, 1774; a translation of the first por- 
| tion of Dr. Simson’s Porisms, Canterbury, 1777 ; 
la Synopsis of Data for the Construction of Tri- 
| angles, 1773; and a translation of Maclaurin’s 
| Geometrical Lines, for the edition of the Algebra 
} gee in London during the year of his death, 
e had also collected, and prepared for publica- 
tion, a series of Demonstrations to Lawson's Theo- 
rems, by different authors ; but this was prevented 
by his death. ‘This MS. was recently in the pos- 
session of Mr. Joseph Whitehead, of Washbrook, 
near Oldham; and I am also in possession of a 
large number of original letters, on mathematical 
subjects, which passed between Mr. Lawson and 
the Rev. Charles Wildbore, the then editor of the 
Gentleman's Diary. It may now be asked, who 
was the “ Senior Tutor and Soar of Oratory”’ 
in Dublin? And what is the full title of the 
Sermons mentioned in the query ? * 


T. T. F.R.AS., &e. 


DODDRIDGE MSS. 
(3* S. vi. 109.) 


May I be allowed a small space in your valu- 
able literary miscellany about some Queries and 
Replies regarding the papers, &c., of the expositor, 
Dr. Doddridge, the friend of Col. Gardiner, &c. 

I should have replied to the first inquiry 
(Errionnacn’s), but neglected, supposing that 
others would, regarding the whereabouts of some 
of the MSS. I have observed several persons 
have offered but trifling information, and the 
last, though not least, Mr. C. Resp, of Fann 
Street, who appears before your readers in a 
somewhat certain manner that he possesses whut he 
calls “ the manuscripts,” &c., and then details the 
fact of possession, &c., upon the most erroneous 
grounds (as I conceive). I was greatly, and I be- 
lieve, a much more interested person than himself, 
besides which (if I mistake not), his memory has 
not altogether served him as it should have done. 

Your correspondent writes that they were sold 


lege offices from 1748 to 1757. He was for a considerable | 
Period Senior Fellow of his College; and was instituted | 
as such to the Rectory of Swanscombe, Kent, in 1759; 
which be continued to hold until his death.” 
_He died at Chislehurst, in the same county, on | 
November 13, 1779. | 
The volume of Occasional Sermons on the Office | 


and Duty of Bishops, was published in London | 


in 1842 by auction. Will he be kind enough to 
inform me by whom and where? He adds, Mr. 
J. Wilson, of Tunbridge Wells, was one of the 
purchasers, and that Mr, J. D. Humphreys, Jun., 
was such as “to his credit, preserved them, 


r The Occasional Sermons mentioned in the Query are 
by John Lawson, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, see 
ante, pp. 340, 401.— Eb. ] 
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together with the old family portraits, from being 
submitted to public auction!” As regards the 
fact of preserving these relics, I have great mis- 
givings, having been informed at the time of sale 
(after that of 1842?) that he was a person little 
likely to be able to appreciate such articles. 

Was not your correspondent aware of the re- 
markable circumstances of their discovery by the 
writer in 1845 or 1846, when they were found in 
a bottle-hamper in the garden, and another por- 
tion in a chest of drawers in the back parlour, at 
the sale of the late J. D. Humphreys, in John 
Street, Pentonville, and sold by auction by the 
late Mr. Priest (who resided next the “ Angel” at 
Islington) when they were knocked down for less 
than 4/.? Was he not aware that the singularity 
of their preservation was mainly due to your cor- 
respondent? (By the way I may also mention 
that previous to the sale, the MSS. were offered 
by Mr. Priest for waste paper to get rid of them !) 
Was he not aware that there was scarcely a Lon- 
don or provincial paper but what alluded to the 
circumstance ? Was he not aware of the long 
correspondence between the writer and the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, who, much to his credit, though he 
failed, to induce the Scottish bodies to purchase 
the whole intact ? Was he not aware of the ulti- 
mate dispersion of the same in lots by Messrs. 
Southgate & Barrett of Fleet Street ? And lastly, 
did he not become a purchaser of some of the 
lots? I was informed at the time that a Mr. Reed 
(was it himself?) was a purchaser, as well as Mr. 
Wilson. 

I may add, that many months afterwards, 
through the fact of my having been the purchaser 
at the sale, several persons appear to have got 
possession of a quantity of the papers (probably 
from buttershops, &c. in the neighbourhood), and 
offered them to me, which of course I purchased, 
and then sold them to Mr. J. Wilson, personally— 
indeed there were many hundreds, which he can 
testify. 

With regard to the portraits, I can say little or 
nothing, beyond that my old friend, Mr. Bennet 
of Tewkesbury had some of the relics of Dr. D., 
and what became of them I know not. He died 
a few years since. 

While upon this subject, I may as well observe 
that the so-called Doddridge Correspondence, 
edited by J. D. Humphreys, in 4 vols. 8vo, is 
probably one of the worst and most unfair works 
ever issued, having compared so many of the 
letters in my own possession with the printed 
work; in which I discovered an immense number 
of mutilations by the pencil, leaving out many 
essential particulars in regard to the private life 
of Dr. D., and which, had they been published as 
written, the Doctor would not hold the position 
for the strict principles of morality his friends 
would have the world believe, 


Was the Doctor a Socinian, or what? Accord- 
ing to some of the letters, he had some “gentle 
rebukes” from friends on this point. 

At present I am unable to lay my hands on the 
Catalogue of the Humphreys’ Sale, but at the 
first opportunity will send to “ N. & Q.” the ex- 
act date, and some other particulars of interest. 

C. 

248, King Street, W. Hammersmith, 

formerly of Islington. 


Mr. J. D. Humphreys, the representative of the 
Doddridge family, into whose hands they came, died 
several years ago. After his death they were sold 
by Messrs. Southgate, and a considerable number 
of the lots were bought by me. Josnua Wisoy, 

Tunbridge Wells, 


TOURNAMENTS. 
(3" S. vi. 288.) 


I am unable to furnish H. C. with information 
regarding the earliest notice of tournaments in 
Europe, but with reference to his remarks on the 
prevalence of single combats between warriors in 
the East, [ may observe, that the practice has 
continued to modern times, and that some of our 
own countrymen have proved themselves to be 
no mean opponents of the most accomplished 


oriental cavaliers. One of the Englishmen who 
was most celebrated for his prowess in these duels 
was the late General Sir Thomas Dallas, G.C.B. 
| Cast in the finest frame of manly beauty, and 
combining remarkable strength with great activity, 
he early entered the Madras army as an officer 
of cavalry, and soon became noted for his skill as 
a horseman and swordsman. During the war with 
Hyder Ali, he attracted the notice of Sir Eyre 
Coote, who placed him on his staff, and appointed 
him to command his escort. On the line of 
march, the numerous horsemen of the enemy used 
to hover about the flanks of the British army, and 
some of their preur chevaliers occasionally ap- 
proached near enough to challenge the English 
officers to a trial of skill. Such cartels founda 
prompt response from Dallas, who generally 
proved the conqueror. On one occasion only, it 
is stated by Wilks (in his History of Mysore), he 
found his match, and after several circles without 
advantage on either side, the combatants bowed 
to each other with mutual respect, and, returned 
to their respective columns. But there is a story 
current of a rencontre the termination of which, ac- 
cording to the popular version, was less creditable 
to the Englishman. He accepted the challenge of 
a Mussulman cavalier to fight with swords alone, 
and to refrain from using pistols. In the first 


' onslaught, the Mohammedan cut the reins of 
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Dallas’ bridle, and thus rendered his horse un- 
manageable. His own reins were protected by 
steel chains, and were thus safe from similar at- 
tacks. Dallas, conceiving that the man had taken 
an unfair advantage, is said to have drawn his 
pistol, and shot him dead. 

The loyalty of this act has been much can- 
yassed, but I have good reason to believe that 
the common version of the story is erroneous, 
and that Dallas has been unjustly blamed for the 
death of his adversary. 

In December, 1828, I heard Sir John Mal- 
colm, then Governor of Bombay, state at his own 
breakfast-table, in camp at Beejapoor, that he had 
been present when the challenge was given and 
accepted, and saw the whole affair. 

“After lunging round each other,” he con- 
tinued, “for a little while, Dallas discovered that 
he had at last met his equal; one of his epaulettes 
was nearly cut off, and he only escaped a wound 
by slinking his shoulder. Soon afterwards one of 
his reins was severed, when, observing that his 
adversary’s were defended by chains, he pulled 
up, declaring that the conditions of the combat 
had been infringed, and that they were not on 
equal terms. ‘Che Mussulman acquiesced, and 
both drew off. 

“Meantime, a rumour ran along the line that 
Dallas had been killed. His native orderly, who 
was much attached to him, seeing the Mohamme- 
dan ride slowly away, believed the report to be 
true, and galloping after him, shot him dead 
with his carbine. No one,” added Sir John, “ was 
more grieved at this catastrophe than Dallas.” 

This narrative, which I noted in my journal the 
same day, is without doubt, the correct account of 
what took place, and it will be observed to corre- 
spond with Wilks’s version as far as it goes. 

Other officers also accepted challenges, but not 
being such good masters of fence, were less able 
to maintain the credit of the service. The general 
commanding, therefore, found it necessary at 
length to put a stop to the practice. 

Many remarkable anecdotes used to be told of 
Dallas's feats, and of his famous black horse which 
he took in single combat from a doughty Mussul- 
man, and “ brought to such wondrous working "— 

“As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast.” 

A collection of these would be interesting, and 
would show that the prowess of ancient chivalry 
s not without parallel in modern times. But the 
tctors in these scenes have passed away, and left 
no record behind them. W. E. 


What is the earliest mention of Tournaments in 
European history? The Chronicon Turonense of 
Gregorius (lib. i.) ascribes their invention to Gef- 
frey de Preuli, who was killed in a tournament 
4.0. 1066; he may merely have revived the 


custom, as Lambert of Ardres recounts the death, 
in a similar encounter, previous to 1034, of Raoul, 
Count de Guines (p.13). Munster gives the 
credit of their introduction to Henry the Fowler, 
Duke of Savoy, afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
and cites the first tournament as being held at 
Magdeburg in 930, a.p. (Zedler, Lez., vol. xlv., 
col, 1934.) Nithard (Hist., p. 375) states that 
these military exercises were practised under the 
second race of the kings of France, and indeed 
early chroniclers, in prose and verse, agree in 
assigning to the French the invention of jousts 
and tournaments. Matthew Paris (a. 1179, p. 95) 
designates them as “ conflictus Gallici;” and Ro- 
deric of Toledo, a poet of those times, wrote,— 

“ Ante homines domuisse feras, Gens Gallica ab olim 
Sanxit, et ad duros belli armorumque labores 
Exercere domi rigid preludia pugne.” 

Hist, Hisp., lib. i. c. 9, 
while the Greeks of the Eastern Empire confess, 
by their historians, having acquired the know- 
ledge of these military diversions from the Latins, 
i. e. the French. Anna Comnena alludes to them 
lib. 15, Alexiad.; Nicephorus Gregoras (lib. x. 
ed. Bonn) describes at some length, the joust 
(vrfotcrpa, p. 482), and the tournament (répveuer, 
p. 483), characterising both as an imitation of the 
Olympic Games, devised formerly by the Latins 
(ulunois trav ... of 81 Tots Aativors 
émivevdnvra). 

Joannes Cantacuzenus (lib. i. c. 42) marks the 
period in his narrative of the amusements at Court 
after the arrival at Constantinople of Anne of 
Savoy, the aflianced bride of the young Emperor 
Paleologus. The princess was escorted by a 
motley gathering of manly daring warriors (év- 
Speion TOAUNTIn KaTh Tas udxus), Who joined 
the king in hunting excursions and the pastime 
called joust and tournaments Acyo- 
roverpiay Kal ra tepveuévra). And the author 
proceeds to state, that “they (the Latins) were 
the first to teach the Greeks, heretofore utterly 
ignorant of such matters (abrol edidatav 
“‘Papatovs, mpdtepoy rept trav €lddras 
ovdev). W. 

Conservative Club. 


ANNA MARIA OF ORLEANS, 
(3"¢ vi. 367.) 

Her children were : 

1. Maria Adelaida, born 1685; married, 1697, 
Louis, Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis 
XIV.: died 1712. 

2. Maria Anna, born 1687 ; died 1690. 

3. Maria Aloisa Gabriella, born 1688 ; married, 
1701, Felipe V., King of Spain ; died 1714. 

4. A son, died infant. 

5. A daughter, died infant. 
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6. Vittorio Amadeo, born 1695; died 1715. 

7. Carlo Emanuele III., King of Sardinia, born 
1701 ; died 1773. 

8. Emanuelo Filiberto, Prince of Chablais, born 
and died 1705. 

The male line of the present Royal House 
branches off from the original stock at a period 
anterior to this marriage; and I can trace no sub- 
sequent connexion, unless there be one through 
the wife of Luigi, Prince of Carignano, born 1721, 
died 1778. Who this lady was, I cannot discover ; 
but, unless she were one of the three daughters of 
Carlo Emanuele III.—Eleonora, born 1728 ; Ma- 
ria Aloisa, born 1729; and Maria Felicita, born 
1730—there is no connexion through the marriage 
of Anna Maria of Orleans between our own Royal 
Family and King Victor Emmanuel. For the 
connexion between the two houses, we must go 
back to Henrietta Maria; whose sister, Tsabelle 
of France, or Elizabeth, married Felipe IV., King 
of Spain. The descent from her is as follows : — 

Her daughter, Maria Teresa. 

Her son, the Dauphin Louis. 

His son, Felipe V., King of Spain. 

His son, Carlos ITT. 

His son, Ferdinand, King of Naples. 

His daughter, Amalia. 

Her daughter, Maria Teresa. 

Her son, King Victor Emmanuel. 

There is also a connexion through a daughter 
of Carlos ITT. of Spain as follows : — 

Carlos ITT. 

His daughter, Maria Luisa. 

Her son, Ferdinand, Duke of Tuscany. 

His daughter, Maria Teresa. 

Her son, King Victor Emmanuel. 


I believe that many suppose the King to be 
descended from Anna Maria's eldest daughter, 
the Dauphiness Adelaide, through his mother’s 
mother, the Duchess of Tuscany ; but this mis- 
take arises from supposing Maria Teresa (mother 
of Victor Emmanuel) to have been the daughter 
of her father’s second wife, Marie Ferdinanda of 
Saxony, instead of (as she was) the daughter of 
his first wife, Amalia of Naples. 

If your correspondent wishes to know the pre- 
sent descendants of Anna Maria, they are as 
follows : — 

From her eldest daughter —The Count de 
Chambord; the Duke of Parma, and his brother 
and sisters; the King of Saxony, and his family ; 
the Princess Augusta of Tuscany (wife of Prince 
Luitpold of Bavaria); the Queen of Spain, her 
children and cousins ; the King of Portugal ; the 
Emperor of Brazil; the King of Naples; the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The line of the second daughter, Maria Aloisa, 
Queen of Spain, is extinct. 


From Carlo Emanuele III. —The King of 


Naples; the Duke of Modena; the Duke of 
Parma; the Empress Maria Anna of Germany, 

A. will find, in Townend’s Descendants of the 
Stuarts, information concerning Anna Maria and 
her descendants. (Longmans, 1858.) 

HeERMENTRUDE. 

Henrietta Anne, daughter of Charles I, mar. 
ried Philip, Duke of Orleans, second son of Louis 
XIII. Her second daughter, Anna Maria (1669— 
1728), married Victor Amadeus IL., Duke of 
Savoy, and had issue : — 

1. Victor Amadeus Joseph Philip, who died 
before his father. 

2. Charles Emanuel succeeded his father, and 
died 1773, aged seventy-two ; leaving a son Viec- 
tor Amadeus III., who succeeded him, and died 
in 1796. 

3. Maria Adelaide married, 1697, Louis, Duke 
of Bourbon. 

4. Louisa Gabriella married, 1701, to the Duke 
of Anjou. H. M. L. 

The son of Anna Maria, of Orleans, was Victor 
Amadeus; who succeeded his father as King of 
Sardinia. From him is descended the Duke of 
Modena, at present his representative, and, there- 
fore, heir of the Stewarts. The line of descent 
ean be found in Townend’s Descendants of the 
Stuarts. Cuartes F. S. Warren. 


anp Swirr (3" vi. 386.)—The axiom 
“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a 
few” is the first item in Thoughts on various 
subjects, printed in the sixth volume of the 
Works of Pope as edited by Joseph Warton in 
1797. 

But I do not rely on Warton. His editorial 
deficiencies are out of number, and the same cen- 
sure applies to his editorial superfluities. I shall 
give an instance of the former class. Ie marks 
the Thoughts as not inserted by Warburton, but 
he neither justifies the insertion in his Notes, nor 
does he furnish the date of composition or first 
publication. 

The Thoughts} on various subjects are printed 
in the second volume of Miscellanies published 
by Benjamin Motte in 1727, 8vo. The article is 
anonymous. A more ample edition of the Mis- 
cellanies was published by Benjamin Motte 
Charles Bathurst in 1736, 12mo, 4 vols. The 
article in question is, as before, the last in the 
second volume. It is also anonymous, but its 
authorship is thus established. In the first volume 
we read, “ N.B. Those pieces which have not 
this mark 4 GF were not wrote by Dean 
Swift.” In the second volume we read, “ Note, 
The N.B. with ga G4" relates only to these two 
volumes.” Now, the Thoughts want the mark, 
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and must not be ascribed to Swift. Moreover, 
to the fourth volume is added a preface of eight 
, dated Twickenham, May 27, 1727, and 
signed by Swift and Pope, and it proves, in con- 
junction with the two notes, that the author of 
the Thoughts was Alexander Pope, and he avowed 
them in 1735. The said preface, I must remark, 
deserves to be studied by all future editors of the 
poet. Borton Corner. 


Latin Puzzte §. vi. 288, 398.) — The 
Editor of this most delightful of all possible 
periodicals may surely say, in reference to the 
puzzle proposed by him — 

“] thought some one, at once, the solution would tell us, 
But my Noters and Querists are very slow fellows.” 
Had Gaspar Scioppius, of critical memory, been 

now alive and a reader of “N. & Q.,” immea- 
surable would have been his delight to see its 
twocontributors W. S. J. and E. A. D. tumbling 
into the pitfall of scio and nesciv, in attempting to 
construe his favourite puzzle. The simple ex- 
planation, and without which the line loses all its 
point, is, that scio and nescio are not verbs, but 
adjectives. To give the meaning in a somewhat 
liberal paraphrase — 

“T thought I spoke to one who riddles knew, like Nos- 

tradamus, 

But i grieve to say he proved to be a perfect Igno- 

ramus,” 

Scioppius, I remember, in the same passage in 
which he propounds this puzzle, adds another 
from the first edition of Lipsius’s Epistule, being 
the whole of a letter addressed by that admirable 
scholar to one of his correspondents, and which is 
4 good specimen of his mannerism as a writer. 
It is omitted in the subsequent editions : — 

“ Aio Locutio tu lita ego fidei strenue.” 

I think the following will be a fair paraphrase 

of 


“Nate mea Romam filia neque suam,” 
proposed as a puzzle by W. S. J.— 
“ You, Son, go to Rome, 
And you, Daughter, spin, 
And I'll stop at home 
And my sewing begin.” 
James 
“ Axecpotat Memoir or Arcunisnor Wuate- 
ir” (3 §. vi. 416.)—I have just seen a para- 
graph in “N. & Q.” pointing out what the writer 
“a glaring coincidence” between an anecdote 
of Dr. Whewell, and an anecdote of Archbishop 
Whately, as given in my Anecdotal Memoir of 


could persuade himself that no Catholic would 
take offence at it, is beyond my conception. On 
the contrary, every Catholic, I believe, must con- 
sider it highly ctnaien, if not deliberately in- 
tended to be so. I have again to complain, as 
on a recent occasion, that it is very unfair to 
send such papers toa journal like “N. & Q.,” 
which excludes polemics. A fair field, and we 
want no favour. But here our feelings are wantonly 
outraged, and we cannot speak freely in our de- 
fence. Were it otherwise, I, for one, should have 
something to say: not in justification of false 
relics—let this be distinctly understood, for I 
should reprobate any such imposture much more 
strongly than the exhibition of forged MS., or 
fabricated coins, or false relics of Shakspeare or 
Nelson; but to remove the impression which the 
extract of E. L. S. is calculated, if not intended, 
to produce, that Catholics favour such impositions. 
As it is, I can only enter an indignant protest 
against this offensive article. F. C. H. 


Surrey Bettrounpers vi. 389.)—The 
only chance of finding to whom the initials R. E. 
belong is to examine the churchwardens’ accounts 
for payments of that date, wherever they may be 
found ; perhaps at the bottom of some old parish 
coffer, uncared for. As Cri, no doubt, takes 
an interest in bells, he will be conferring a favour 
on many others besides myself, who are looking 
up the subject, if he will extend his inquiries in 
the same direction, and publish the result in the 
pages of “N. & Q,,” or drop his initials, and 
allow others of similar taste to know his real 
name and address, that they may have the pleasure 
occasionally of holding direct communication with 
a fellow-labourer. H. T. Exracomss, M.A. 

Clyst St. George. 


“R.E.” are doubtless the initials of Richard Eld- 
ridge, a bellfounder of some importance in his time. 
His foundry, during part at least of his life, was at 
Wokingham, where he was preceded by a Thomas 
Eldridge, 1563, 1577. The foundry was subse- 
quently removed to Chertsey, where, under Bryan 
and William Eldridge, it continued to be the 
principal bellfoundry in that part of England 
during the greater part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A. D. 
Merton College. 


Grant By Joan, Lapy or KNIGHTLEY, OF HER 
Arms To Ricuarp Pesnave (3" §. vi. 126, 203.) 
“ Familia Peshalorum Staffordiensis, vulgo Persall &c. 


at prelate. ‘Che writer adds, “ With such glaring 
wincidences may we not suspect fiction?” He gives 
nO page or other clue— because he could not; 
ud I have only to add that no such anecdote ap- 
Pears in ny book. Joun Firzparrickx. | 


Cumacnus, Etc. (3" S. vi. 401.) — How the | 
contributor of the article at the above reference 


dicta, sed is quam elegerant, nomine assumpto, Peshale se 


| dixere.” 


The grantee, beyond doubt, was Richard Pesh- 


| ale, son of Sir Humphrey Peshale, Knt., and 


father of Humphrey Peshale, Esq., the paternal 


grandnephew of Joan, sole daughter and heiress 
of Roger de Peshale, by Jane, only daughter and 
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heiress of Sir John Knightley of Knightley, and 
widow of William Lee. 

The arms, the subject of the grant, I presume 
to be those of Knightley: “ Quarterly, Ist and 
4th paly of six, or and gu. 2nd and 3rd erm.” dif- 
ferenced “all within a bordure az.” These, 
designated as the arms of “ Persall,” are blazoned 
and quartered in the numerous coats of Fane and 
Vane, tg be found in the Heralds’ College, and 
Harleian MSS., representing their descent from 
Isabella, second daughter and co-heir of Sir Hugh 
Persall of Knightley, Knt., by Isabell, third 
daughter and co-heir of Sir John Stanley of Pipe, 
Knt., whilst the original coat of Peshale, as borne 
by Richard de Peshale,* Sheriff of Shropshire, 
a.pD. 1333, “ Ar. a cross florée formée, sa. on a 
canton, gu. a wolf's head erased, of the field,” is 
omitted. 

The production of the tracings, and copies of 
the coats and the descents, would be willingly 
accorded b H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, S.W. 


etc. (3° S. vi. 168, 239, 279, 404.) — 
This female Christian name is not so uncommon 
as it would seem to be supposed. It occurs twice, 
if not oftener, in the feet of fines for Norfolk, in 
the reign of Richard I. (Nos. 98 and 224), and I 
have frc:uently seen it elsewhere. 

Watrer 

Chelsea. 


Tue Seats or (3" S. vi. 247,315.) 
The arms of the Duke of Marlborough, as given 
by Triers, appear to be the same as what were 
registered at Mindelheim. (See the plate in 
Coxe’s Life of Marlborough.) The escutcheon of 
pretence is evidently meant to give the bearings 
of the Duchess. They are, however, incorrectly 
described, and should be,—argent, on a fess gules, 
three bezants. The arms thus registered at Min- 
delheim are the same as those on the second seal 
spoken of in my former communication, viz., the 
one in which the arms of Jennings were substi- 
tuted for those of Mindelheim. What Mr. Woop- 
warp says of Triers not being able to give any 
explanation of these arms may perhaps in part 
account for their not having attracted hostile 
criticism. It is also to be observed that in 1744, 
when Triers published his work, the whole thing 
had become mere matter of history, the Duke of 
Marlborough having, full thirty years before, lost 
Mindelheim in consequence of the Treaty of Ra- 
stadt. Srarrorp Carey. 

Oxtver Cromwett’s Tosacco Box (3 S. vi. 
346.) — The question of R. D. respecting Crom- 
well’s tobacco-box, reminds me that at Goodwood 
House, Sussex, is a picture, described in Mason's 
Guide to Goodwood, 1839, as No. 151, a portrait of 


* Sheriffs of Shropshire, by Rev. J. B. Blakeway. 
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Oliver Cromwell (size 1 ft. 1 in. by 11 in.), to 
which the following description is appended by 
William Hayley Mason, librarian to the Duke of 
Richmond : — 

“The original of this portrait, which is a small full 
length, has always been ascribed to the pencil of General 
Lambert, taken before the battle of Naseby. It repre- 
sents the interior of a village alehouse. Cromwell, who 
appears smoking a pipe, is dressed in a buff jerkin, over 
which descends a steel cuirass. On his head is a broad 
hat, turned up on one side, with a feather in it.” 

I have frequently had this picture in my hands 
to examine. It is painted on canvas, and evidently 
an old copy, probably painted about 1700-50. It 
would be interesting to know whether the original 
is still in existence; also Mr. Mason’s authority 
for ascribing it to the pencil of General Lambert. 

Aubert Burrery. 


Prr-makinG Spipers or §, vi. 
369.) — Your correspondent, Querist, who in- 
forms us that he saw one of these insects four or 
five years ago, and asks “if any one else has ob- 
served them,” is recommended to consult Mr. 
Blackwell's History of Spiders, published by the 
Ray Society, and probably the most recent work 
on the subject; or he may find their singular 
habits described in one of the publications of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, which usually has a 
place in the nursery library, entitled Insects and 
their Hubitations, a Book for Children ; probably 
he will find the latter work more accessible to 
him. C.A 


Tue rirst Painter or Strraspure S$. vi. 
303.)—I have been much interested by the epi- 
taph in Strasburg Cathedral; but may I suggest 
that Mr. Nicwots has, in some degree, impaired 
its quaint simplicity, by making the old printer 
enter so minutely into the details of his craft, in- 
stead of merely stating, as I think the original 
does, that he “ invented letters, which by pres- 
sure (or printing) should produce beautiful wri- 
ting (or characters)” ? Was the word Buchstaben 
used to denote the letters of the alphabet before 
the invention of printing, and if so, is it quite 
right to translate it “ booksticks” ? The following 
seems to me nearer the original : — 

“Here I, John Mentelin, at length am laid, 

I, by God’s grace the first who letters made 

And used in Strasburg, such as when impressed 

Should beauteous writing form.—Now may I rest, 

Since one man in a day as much can write 

As erst required a year; and this great light Y 

Shall last while lasts the world.—Just might it be, 

That God be thanked, and thanks, no fame, for me. 

But lest such payment should too scant be thought, 

Hath He himself for me a favour wrought, 

That in reward for my life’s industry, 

This Minster should my mausoleum be.” . 
DenkMAL. 


Bett-Tower Ruayrmes (2™ S. xi. 284.) — The 
following, of somewhat earlier date than those 
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from St. Keyne’s, may be seen in the belfry of All The man who exhibited the body told me that it 
Saints’ Church, Hastings : — | was found buried in guano in the island of Icha- 


x | boe, on the west coast of Africa, near the Cape, 

LH.S | and that it was that of a Portuguese sailor. The 

chrpitinrsg | body had not the slightest appearance of a petri- 

“This is a belfry that is free faction, nor the least like the one found in Guada- 
To all those that civil be; | loupe, which I have seen. It was from Ichaboe 


And if you please to chime or ring 


It is a very pleasant thing. that the first cargo of guano was imported into 


: : ; . | this country, and before Peruvian guano was used 

— _—a pd ‘ie, | here. ‘The discovery caused the island to be 
ike unt s whe yrw ; 

Then ring your bells well if you can, scraped bare of guano in a very short time. It 

Silence is best for every man. was of inferior quality, being rather a phosphate 

, than a true ammoniacal guano, which can be ob- 


“ if ine i 
But if you ring in spur or hat, tained only where rain never falls, as in the 


Sixpence you pay, be : f that; | ons . 
Pray pay a groat before you go.”—1756. | Edinburgh. 

S. H. Hi. In a cave adjoining the cathedral at Bourdeaux 


may be seen for a franc, sixty odd dried human 
bodies of men, women, and children. The features 
of many are remarkably preserved, and the out- 
ward covering of the bones has the consistency 
and appearance of leather. L. M. 


Apptson AND Erasmus (2™ S.i.146; S. vi. 
363.)—At the first reference a well-known trea- 
tise of Erasmus was quoted, but by a typo- 
graphical error Capnio (the Grecized form of 
Reuchlin) was printed Caprio. To avoid the fate 
of my unfortunate predecessor, [ wrote thexof| [Lerrer or Earn or Anaus (3" S. vi. 361.) 
Capnio so clearly that the most ingenious of | The young Earl of Angus, who fell at Stein- 
rinters could not mistake it for an 7. But there | kirk, was named James. (See Douclas & Wood's 
isno resisting one’s destiny: to my intense chagrin, | Scotch Peerage, i. 442.) It may be noted that, 
Iam, in spite of myself, made to speak of the | writing from Utrecht, he used the new style in 


Apotheosis of Caprio, what I wrote so carefully | gating his letter. Ss. ¥. R. 
having been as carefully altered. As a little in- | a 

demnity to an aggrieved correspondent, pray in- Carteton’s Memoirs (3" S. vi. 375.) — Some 
sert this in your next number. Ereionnacu. | years since I read a letter in the Naval and Mili- 


a i tary Gazette, signed, I think, G. L. 8., in which 

Inn, Hornorn (3 S. vi. 370.) the welter convinced me, at all events, that Cap- 
A few years ago, when some of the oldest houses | tain George Carleton was a real personage, and 
on the east side of Southampton Row, Russell | that he served in the fifth and twenty-seventh 
Square, were being repaired and refronted, a regiments of infantry in the British army. 
stable yard, surrounded by a gallery like that of JuveRnNa. 
the old inn in the Borough, was exposed to view. 
It had then two sides of the gallery remaining, C ( 1. 202. )— 
and was used as a livery stable. It had the ap- Mr. Baxter to give me his authority for his state- 
pearance of being at least as old as the time of | ment under this head. As I am a native of those 
James I. I believe that some vestiges of it are | parts, and spent much of my life there, I am well 
still remaining, and any one walking along the | acquainted with the road between Aysgarth and 
east side of the street cannot fail to see it. ¥ Can | Aserigg (Askrigg), and never saw or heard of the 
this have been the Three Kings’ Inn? A space said finger-post. Your correspondent has cer- 
corresponding with this yard is marked in the tainly been hoaxed. G.S. 
map of St. Giles’s parish, in Stow's Survey of Lon- rg 
don, fol., 1754, but the inn is not pce fa the In “N. & Q." 3" S. vi. 263, Mr. Wrsne A. 
reference. I had endeavoured, some time ago, to 
find out what this old building had been, and 
should be glad if Ruopocanaxis could tell me 
whether my conjecture is a probable one ? 

Z. Z. 

Perairiep Man (3"¢ vi. 267, 372.)—Several 
years ago, I forget how many, the body of a man 
that had been found ina deposit of guano was 


Yorxsurre ‘Cuteness S, vi. 262.)—I wish 


Baxter refers, with both amazement and amuse- 
ment, to a finger-post in Yorkshire giving, very 
absurdly, a direction to non-readers. But I am 
credibly informed that in Texas, finger-posts 
giving information to the negroes who, with 
hardly an exception, cannot read, are neither 
uncommon nor absurd. Pine trees are often 
marked in Roman numerals with the number of 
miles to the next town, while the same direc- 


exhibited at Edinburgh. Its state and the ac- | tion is given in a different way below by the re- 
companying stave of a barrel, bearing an inscrip- | quisite number of notches. Neither mode is super- 
tion, were exactly as described by Mk. Eassix, | fluous. The numerals save readers the trouble 
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of counting the notches, which are sometimes nu- 
merous, and are patiently counted by the negroes. 
. M. 


Srerne’s Works (3" S, vi. 348.) — About six 
months ago there was an advertisement in the 
wrapper of “ N, & Q.” about an edition of T’ris- | 
tram Shandy, to be published in sixpenny parts, | 
by G. Vickers. It only reached the second num- | 
ber, the publishers not being able to sell it—taste | 
changes so much. This edition contains rather | 
full notes, is well printed, and goes as far as the | 
end of the second volume, original edition. 

Joun Davinson. 


Dr. Arne: “ sorr rLowinG Avos,” ETc. 
(3" S. vi. 329.)—The song “Thou soft flowing 
Avon” forms part of the “ Ode upon dedicating 
a Building to Shakspeare which was erected by 
the Subscription of the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford-upon-Avon,” 
written by Garrick, and performed at the Strat- 
ford Jubilee in 1769. The ode was partly sung 
and partly recited; those portions which were 
not set to music being delivered by Garrick him- 
self. The song “ Thou soft flowing Avon” was 
sung by Miss Weller. The words of the entire 
ode have, I believe, been included in several col- 
lections of miscellaneous poetry, but the only work 
containing it which at present occurs to my me- 
mory, is Wewitzer’s Dramatic Chronology, 1817, 
in the Appendix to which it will be found. ‘The 
“ building” mentioned in the title of the ode is 
the Town Hall of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Besides the works mentioned by the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” the following contain biographies of 
Arne, viz. : Biographia Dramatica, Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, The Penny Cyclopedia, and The Har- 
monicon for May, 1825. ‘There is also, I believe, 
a@ memoir in a General Biographical Dictionary, 
the publication of which was commenced at either 
Edinburgh or Glasgow three or four years since. 


W. H. Husk. 


Thanks for your note in reply to this query. 
I have consulted the Life of Garrick to which 
you refer, and found the poem. This is very 
strong presumptive evidence, but I have not found 
it in any other and more formal collection of Gar- 
rick’s writings. For instance, it is not in either 
of the two volumes of Poetical Works of David 
Garrick, Esq. now first collected, 1785. The poetry 
is much superior to anything in those volumes, and 
I feel convinced that it must belong to a man of 
greater creative genius than Garrick, whose forte 
was the interpretative rather than the creative fa- 
culty. Juxta TurRim. 


Crock Storrine at Deatn vi. 27.)— | 
Tn the old house of Grimsthorpe, on a clock which | 
now belongs to Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, but | 
which formerly stood in the old House of Peers, | 


there is a brass plate with an inscription, which 
states that the clock was found stopped one morn- 
ing at the very hour and minute at which the king 
died the previous evening. Not having made a 
| note at the time, I forget which of the Georges it 
was. Perhaps, however, some of the numerous 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” could furnish an 
exact copy of the inscription. Ab. 


Quorations (3" vi. 229, 278): Tayzor 

Waite — 
“ While in the progress of their long decay 
Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away.” 
Earl of Carlisle. 
“ The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away.” 
Pope. 

I find the following lines in an “ Ode for Christ- 
mas Day,” written by Taylor White, and set to 
music in 1763 by Dr. Benjamin Cooke : — 

“ Ocean shall fail, the skies decay, 
Earth consume, rocks melt away.” 

Did the writer of these lines merely pillage 
from Pope, or did the three writers—Pope, White, 
and Lord Carliske—draw from some common 
source ? 

What is known of Taylor White ?* His name 
does not occur in those well-furnished store- 
houses of information respecting the literary men 
of the last century, Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
and Literary Illustrations, but I have a recollec- 
tion of seeing it attached to other poetical pieces 
(mostly for music) besides the Ode whence the 
above lines are extracted. W. H. Husk. 


Dr. Uwans (3" S. vi. 187, 371.) Rorre's 
reply is quite satisfactory, although 1807 was the 
date given by me advisedly. The simple fact is, 


| I was misled by a mistake made by another, which 


I did not find out till Mr. Rorre’s reply ap 
peared. S. Y. R. 


Butty Boy vi. 345.)—This expression 
was in use in England more than two centuries 
and a half ago. Here is an instance : — 


“ We be three poore Mariners, 
Newly come from the seas ; 
We spend our liues in ieopardy, 
Whiles others liue at ease. 
Shall we goe daunce the round, the round, 
And shall we goe daunce the round, 
And he that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground.” 


I copy this from the very curious work, en- 
titled — 
“ Deuteromelia; or, The Second Part of Musick’s 


Melodie, or melodius Musicke of Pleasant Reundelass 
K. H. Mirth, or Freemen’s Songs and such delightiu 


| Catches.” 4to. London, 1609. 


* Taylor White, F.R.S., was appointed one of = 
Justices of Chester in 1757; and died March 26, 1772. 
—Ep.] 
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grt S, VI. Nov. 26, 64.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It is the first stanza of one of the “ Free- | the grains became soft, and swelled a little during 
men’s Songs.” W. H. Husk. | the first four days; on the seventh day their 
: tumefaction became more apparent, with an ap- 

Duxe oF Monracur (3" vi. 308, 352.) — ‘i 
The “quart-bottle” Duke Montagu — neither pearance of maceration and decomposition; and 


. ght . on the ninth day this decomposition was com- 
Montague nor Duke of, his grace’s title being plete. No trace of germination could be dis- 
patronymic —owed this seemingly Bacchanalian 


: : covered during all this time. 

sobriquet to his announcement of a showman who My own experience in Egypt leads me to be- 
would publicly ont; into a quart-bottle. The | jieve that on all the “mummy wheat” brought 
gobemouches of that age crowded to the séance | therefrom by tourists is modern. P.W.S. 
as eagerly as would their great-grandchildren to| yy york 
see the Davenport Brothers screwed down in a 
couple of coffins, and (the gas being duly turned Greex Drama (3" §. vi. 388.) — There has 
off) the plates and lids knocked about the crania | been no English translation of the Stromata of 
of the company. After an hour's impatient ex- | Clemens Alexandrinus, nor of the Preparatio 
pectation, an apology was made for the operator, | Evangelica of Eusebius; but the Latin transla- 
as having been unexpectedly prevented from | tions of these Fathers comprises the extracts from 
jumping into the quart-bottle then and there be- | the Ezagoge of a poet named Ezechiel, founded 
fore them, with the assurance that some day in | on the deliverance of Moses and the Israelites 
the next week he would most positively jump | from the tyranny of Pharaoh king of Egypt. 
into a pint one. P J 

Other “ oddities” than Duke Montagu have palette 
been devoted philocynists. Charles II. of Eng- 
land and Friedrich der Grosse swarmed their | #liscellancous. 
palaces with — 


“ Mongrels, puppies, whelps, and hounds, 
And curs of low degree.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


sm. | Lhe History of Modern Europe from the Fall of Constan- 
The Greek dramatist, Euripides, doted on them; ea phd 153 to the Close pt Crimean War in 1857. 
and the French Crebillon pére had no less than By Thomas Henry Dyer. Za Four Volumes. Vols. IIL. 
thirty dogs and cats, which he had picked up in and IV. (Murray.) © 

the streets of Paris and brought to the dirty and | jy the Advertisement prefixed to the third volume of 
desolate home of his eighty-eight years: those | this useful and carefully-compiled Survey of the History 
among them who were too stupid, or too stubborn | of Modern Europe, Mr. Dyer takes the opportunity of 
to learn tricks, he took out at nightfall and | explaining away the mistaken impression that his work 
turned adrift. Our Duke's caninity had the more | ¥28 imtended to supersede the study of the Continental 


Historians. How such an idea could have been entertained 
benevolent purpose of sheltering the curriculi too | ..oms to us unaccountable; for while Mr. Dyer has en- 


ugly for barbourage elsewhere. Wits jump: that | deavoured to lay, in a plain and intelligible way, the 
other “ oddity,” Rabelais, purchased every worth- | chief events of continental history before readers who 
less publication with somewhat the like object— have not time for the deeper study of them, his constant 


its small probability of a second edition. | references to the original sources, from which more ample 
' E.L.S | information may be obtained, shows that the book was 


| likewise intended to serve, not as a substitute for, but an 

: i 4 introduction to, the study of those authorities. Mr. Dyer 

. Buuor Cu Tigres INVENTORY OF Goons (3" S. may well claim for his work the merit of being a handy 

v. 369.) — This inventory is printed in the Suss. | pook of reference to refresh the memory even of those best 

Arch. Coll. x. p. 56, from the original Lansdowne | acquainted with the subject; an object which his copious 
MS. Liv., art. 44. It is partially printed by | Index is well calculated to promote. 

Strype. It is not dated, but was ascribed by Sir | The Prophete Jonas ; with an Introduction before, teachinge 

H. Ellis to 1582, the year of the bishop's death. | to understonde him; and oo oe oe = of ey 

r.D.C. | Seripture, §c. By William Tyndale. Reproduced in 

W.D.C Facsimile, to which is added Coverdale’s Version of Jonah, 

Mommy Wueat (i* S. v. 417.) — A late num- with an Introduction by Francis Fry, F.S.A, (Willis 

ber of the Presse Scientifique des Deux Mondes & Sotheran.) 
(Leannot recollect the date) contains an account | 4 Proper Dyalogue betwene a Gentilman and a Husband- 
recent experiments made in Egypt by Fivari- man, eche complaynynge to other their miserable calamite 

Y upon grains of ancient wheat and barley, through the Ambicion of my oy with ———— 

vhich were procured from the tombs at Medinet- | Olde Treatyse shewing howe that we ougit to “ave the 

Abo Scripture in Englyssche. By Hans Luft, 1530. Re- 

— and elsewhere. The result entirely con- | produced in Fac-simile, with an Introduction by Francis 
8 the statements of Prof. Henslowe, quoted Fry, F.S.A. (Willis & Sotheran.) 

y your correspondent. On being sown in moist | He who reproduces a book which is of extreme rarity 

mound, under the usual pressure of the atmo | and great literary interest is a public benefactor; but he 

phere, and at a temperature of 25° (Réaumur), | is doubly so when he reproduces it with the accuracy 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. VI. Nov. 96, 64, 


which Mr. Fry has attained in these fac-similes of the 
hitherto unknown translation of the Prophet Jonah by 
William Tyndal, and the interesting Reformation Tract 
by Tindal, Thorp, or Roye, which is nearly as little 
known. Mr. Fry argues, and with great success, that 
the Jonah was printed by Martin Lempereur in Ant- 
werp in 1530 or 1531; and the unique copy from which 
Mr. Fry’s fac-simile has been made was accidentally 
discovered in a volume, containing many other tracts, by 
Lord Arthur Hervey, in his Library at Ickworth; a 
volume which had belonged to Thomas Hervey, the 
father of John, first Hervey, Earl of Bristol. The other 
tract, which is almost of the same rarity, is reproduced 
by Mr. Fry from the same volume. All interested in the | 
Literature of the Reformation owe their thanks to Lord 
Arthur Hervey for permitting their republication, and to 
Mr. Fry for the admirable manner in which he has repro- 
duced them. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County, published by the Sussex 
Archeological Society. Vol. XVI, (Vol. IV. Second | 
Series. (Bacon, Lewes.) 

If the good men of Sussex do not very soon possess a 
County History worthy of the county, it can only be from 
the want of some one capable of sifting and digesting the 
mass of valuable materials which the Sussex Archmo- 
logical Society has gathered together ready for use. The 
present volume of these Collections has good materials for 
every period of our history, from the Roman and British, 
as illustrated by the camp at Hardham, the medieval, as 
illustrated in the mural paintings at Westmerton and 
decorative tiles at Keymer, down to the Carolinian, illus- 
trated by Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Durrant Cooper. Mr. 
Lower’s Paper on the Rivers illustrates the primeval 
history of the county; while Mr. Figg’s Quakers’ Docu- 
ments tells of the sufferings of those religionists at the 
close of the seventeenth century. Campanalogists will 
be delighted with Mr. Daniel-Tyssen’s beautifully illus- 
trated account of the Church Bells of Sussex. 

Tue Society or Antiquartes. — The opening meet- 
ing, on Thursday the 17th, was a very successful one. 
After the President (Earl Stanhope) had paid a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the Marquis of Bristol, which 
was subsequently embodied in a resolution of the meet- 
ing, the Report of the Library Committee was read; and 
the Fellows present were gratified to hear that their 


library, which had during the recess been thoroughly | 


re-arranged—thanks to the zeal and labours of Mr. Wat- 
son—was ina most satisfactory state. Within the last 
year or two upwards of 2000 volumes have been bound, 


and the library, in the special departments of Topography | 
and Archeology, is now one of which the Fellows may | 
well be proud. An able and exhaustive paper on the | 


Roman Wall of London, by Mr. Tite, which was illus- 
trated by some beautiful drawings, concluded the business 
of the evening. 

Mr. Timbs is about to publish a library volume of 
Walks and Talks about London, in which the great metro- 
politan changes now in progress will form the spécialité. 
It will serve as a Supplement or Companion to his popular 
Curiosities of London. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Nores anv Quentes (ist Series.) Wanted to exchange, a set half-bound 
for a setin cloth. Must be a good clean copy. 
*«* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Mn, Wed. Sure, Publisher of “NOLES QUERIES” 
42, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


328, 441, 515, and to many « 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direet to the 
gentiemen by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose: — 
Esor's Fantes. Trade edit. 12mo (a clean copy). 

Wanted by Longman 4 Co. (Advertising Depart.), Paternoster Row, 


Notices to Correspondents, 


Ovn Cuntsrmas will be published on Saturday, the of 
December. 

A Wovto-ne Eorron. The Act of Parliament, under which five copies 
of all books published for sale are required to be forwarded to i 
Public Libraries, does not apply to books printed for private circulation 
only 

Srovenr will probably find a copy of Mrs. Centlivre’s Dramatic Works 
at some of the second-hand booksellers. We do not know of an edition of 
Dr. Hoadley's Dramatic Works. 

Qvrares on Marrens oy Screxce now find place in s0 many of the 
srientijic journals, to which they more properly belong, that we shall im 
Suture decline to insert any which have not some special or historical im 
terest attached to them. 

F. H. G. will find in Akerman'’s Numismatic Manual such lists os 
he is in search of. 

Baswert Errrarn.—Mr. Sykes’s communication is purely of 
and individual interest, and as such we are unable to avail ourselves 
of it. 

Moncanatic Mannraces.—A. P. is referred to “ N. & Q." 3rd 2%, 


her articles in preceding volumes, 


Monopy on tur Deara or Sin Joun Moonnr.—The parody was writ- 
ten by Barham Ungoldsby). See our \st 8. vi. 80, 198. 

J. A. G. will find the particulars of the Trial by Battle Case of Alra- 
ham Thornton in our tnd 8. ii, 241, 433, 

Asuna. “ The glorious First of August™ commemorated by the civic 
authorities of Dublin in \71%3, was the accession of the House of Hanover to 
the British throne. 

A Reading Case for holding ‘the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls, 6d; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

#«* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

_ “Nores ann Qorares” is published at noon on Friday, and i also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Sramrep Corrs for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office,in favour of Sure, 
Srazer, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commonicarions vos 
tur Eprror should be addressed. 
“Nores & Queares" is registered for tr ission abroad, 


Axsornen Core or Coven ny Da. Locock’s Warens.— 
“a Wilson Terrace, St. Leonard Street, Bromiley, E.—I can myself 
testify that they have relieved me of a most severe cough, so bad that 
I was unable to lie down, and I shall do my best to recommend them. 
Wa. Nienotas.” They give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
consumption. coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breath, throat, 
and luncs. Price Is. 28, 4s. 6d. and Ils. per box. Sold byall 
druggists. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY 


J DEVOTION. A Sale of 100.000 Copies induced the Author te 
improve and enlarge the Work. It compri 730 Services, each in- 
cluding a Hyman, Prayer, Portion of Scripture, and appropriate Reflee- 
tions, being One for the Morning and Evening of every Day in the 
Year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions. 
1 Vol. royal 4to, 26 Engravings, 24s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and me 
rocco bindings. 


London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
A CATALOGUE of a TRULY VALUABLE and 


ft MOST INTERESTING COLLECTION of BOOKS, including 
the ENTIRE LIBRARY of the late ROBERT GLEN DENNING, 
Esq., of Portsea, collected with great care and judgment during the last 
fifty years. 

It includes: Books(3) from the press of Caxton, and numerous others 
prsnees by Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson,Julian Notary, Trev Cop- 
and, Berthelet, Hawkins, Grafton, Whitchurche, Daye, Serres, JUggts 
Tottell, Marshe, and other Printers during the Sixteenth Cenjury. 

An Assemblage of Kare and Curious Black-letter English ks in 
Theology, Voyages and Travels, History, the Chronicles, and s mos 
interesting Collection of Rare and Curious Old English Books, in var 
A 3 Literature, including the first four Folio editions of 
Shakspeare's Plays. 

Most splendid Books of Prints, and very extensively Illustrated 
Books of codcute and Emblems — beautifully [luminated 

anuscripts upon Vellum, &c. 

Now on Sale, at the very moderate prices affixed oy JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18, New-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, a 

This truly valuable and highly-interesting Catalogue, interspe reed 
with wo" 1-7 Notices and Extracts, may be had on application, 
price 2s., or will be sent on the receipt of twenty-six postage-stamps- 
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